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FOREWORD 



Planners and providers of inservice education program are devoting! increasing 
energies and resources to the careful md systematic. deterrni nation of the needs 
of target learners. In parts this Impetus has derived from Public Law 94-142, 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, Identification of - - .^^ 
needs Is critical for all Ifearners, whether they bt teacherrs parents s related 
iervlce providers s administrators, policy makers, or the community at large. 
Without questions inservfce program design, delivery, arid evaluation based on 
Inadequate needs assessment can result 1n failure,^ 

Recognition of the importance of effective needs assessment techniques 
and aetlvitleSi as welLas using the obtained results, led thejational Ad- 
visory Board of the National Inservice Network to create and support a year 
long Needs Assessment Task Force as one of five specialized Task Force efforts. 
This monograph represents the work of that Task Force and is intended to be 
used as a resource by planners and providers of inservice education programs. 

'The Needs. Assessment Task Force drew its membership from personnel pre- 
sently Involved in the study, development, and use of techniques and instru- 
ments for planning and delivering Inservice education programs bas^d on deter- 
mining the perceived needs of recipients of these programs. The Task Force 
also drew on the resources of the National Replicable Inservice^ Training Needs 
Asseisment Project operated by The Council for Exceptional Children with support 
from the Division of Personnel Preparation of the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services of the U.S. Department of Education. In addition 
over 50 pruject directors from the National Inservice Network participated 
through providing: relevant information. Four of these projects ultimately 
hosted Task Force member visitations and provided indepth Information and 
perspectives on the place of needs assessment In the plarintng and design of 
Inservtce education prGgrams. 

Throughou^^ their work, Task Force members periodical ly solicited review 
and comment from the National Advisory Board. The final report was reviewed 
and accepted by the Board on May 20, 1980, with the recomnendatlon that It be 
as wideTy disseminated as possible. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children, located at The Council for Exceptional Children, and the 
office of the National Inservice Netv/ork, located at Indiana University, will 
Include this report In their Information dissemination collection. 

On behalf of the National Advisory Board, we would like to commend the 
Task Force and participating members of the National Inservice Network-for 
their cobperati on and assistance in the production of this Important report^. 



Leonard C. Burrello 
Director 
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Alan Abeson 

Assistant Executive Director 

The Council for Exceptional. Children 



Chapter 1 



■• SELF DIAGNOSIS REGARDING NEEDS ASSESSHENT 
Martha Wal ker ■ 



This Task Forct monograph Is addressed to the reader who Is not easily Intimi- 
dated. Whan the terms "needs assessment" and "inservice education" are com- 
bined as they are in this document, reader attention is at risk for a variety 
of reasons. Neither needs assessment nor inservice education enjoy enviable 
reputations within the education community. Needs assessment- has too fre- 
quently represented opinions of administrators, and inservice education has 
suffered from the lack of inyolvement of teachers. Hallowed principles of 
.Mult education ^^.u^ importance of the active learner^ yet the 

history of teachers Identifying their proffffsional needs and asserting them- 
selvis as planners and providers of inservici education is little short of 
abysmal . 

., Public Law 94-142 has been a great awakener for educators and adminis- 
tritors at all levels. The nature of the mainstreaming task so clearly de- 
mands new and different skills from teachers that additional training or re- 
training cannot be discounted. Legislation created a need in a classic and 
dramatic form. Though the knowledge and skills of needs assessment cart be 
applied to many different problems In the educational system, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 riveted attention upon an immediate 
and emotional target. Perhaps this crisis In the delivery of services to a 
long overlooked consumer group .will generate the energy to. overcome negative 
attitudes toward needs assessment through the specific application of improved 
methodology. Inservice education, in general, may benefit from the steady in- 
volvement of teachers In designing professional activities highly relevant to 
classroom application of the "mainstreaming concept." This monograph has been 
prepared wi.th the hope that a positive experience with needs assessment applied 
to Inservice education for educators working with handicapped childr^f^vill 
general lie to other areas of training need, removing the stigma attached to 
both terms. 

% • . , ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ . 

Members Of the Task Force found two commonalities within successful needs 
assessment ^projects: (1) the involvement for needs assessment came from local 
personnel, and (2) the assessment. was continuous and flexible. These findings 
are central to this document, for they strongly suggest the necessary cohditlons 
for a positive experience in assessing need.^ If teachers are more responsive ' 
to^lpcal sources of . influence an^ the value of the needs assessment Is largely • 
yiewtd as timely tailoring of training. to expressed needs, then it Is essential 
that local educators become knowledgeable and skilled at conducting needs i 
assessments. : , . - 

The goal of this Task Force monograph is to Increase the local capacity / ' 
of educators to conduct needs assessment J n order to gather Information for 
effectlye Inservice education programs. Though national . regional , or state 
descriptions- of need are useful to funding sources, curriculum developers, and " 
prpylders of training, ,th1s statement encourages more attention at the local 
level ^ for improv^^^ education. Problems of resource alTocatlon, 

materials divelopmentt and^^^^^^^ design and delivery are viewed as: natural 

putgroWths bf^^ local interest and experience. 



Having identified local Investment as the key to successful needs assess- 
ment and inservice education, this monograph now btcomes quite personal . The 
•fact that you have read on to discover your threshold of intimidation Is some 
Indication that you are a possible local resource. "How do 'I learn?" or "What 
does It take?" has probably occurred to you. You begin here by assessing your 
interest or desire to conduct a needs assessnentthat will result in providing 
handicapped children with an appropriate education in the least restrictive 
environmeht. If you have some estimate of how much energy you are willing to . 
Invest now, you can assess your present level of knowledge, understanding, and - 
skills by using the chart that follows, entitled Reader Needs Assessment: Ele- 
ments of a Comprehensive Needs Assessment. ' - 

, Competence In any skill area can be described as a series of skills or 
understandings which allow successful completion of a, task. Using the needs 
assessment chart, consider the components outlined as' necessary for completion 
of a comprehensive needs assessment and identify questions you have that are 
related to. any of these components. The components represent the current ' 
structure of knowledge about needs assessment.. If you can answer all the 
questions in the left-hand column, you can assume you are already an expert in V 
needs assessirent and should read no further; If, however^you find there are 
some questions which you are unable to answer to your satisfaction, the' re ferenc 
1h the rrlght hand column indicates the section of the monograph that addresses 
each component. By diagnosing your current level of understanding, you can 
direct your own utilization of this Task Fora monograph. 

/ , ^ 

/ ^ ' ^ ^ .- ■ ' ^ ^ 
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READER NEEDS ASSESSMENT: 
ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



COMPpNENTS/QUESTIONS 



CQntext 

Difinltlon . , , 

^What is a-needs assessnient? 
What Is a need? 
How did the process devalop? 

T^rgat 

Whose nesds should be considered? 

Assassor 

Who should do ,1t? ' 

Who wants It done and for what reason? 



ftethddolo^y 

Proctdures Chapters 2-3 

How do I go about it? 



Involving Participants Chapters 
^ How are people interested in assessing need? 

Design/Planning/Evaluating ^ Chapter 2 

Whit questions should I consider before beginning? 

Sample ^ ^ ' ^ dhapter 3 

How many people should be included? 

Strategies Chapter 3 

What strategies do I select? 



Application ^ v 

Utiliiation of Results 

What does-the collected data nffian? 
What do I do with the results?^ 

Demonstration ^ ^ 

Who has been successful?^ -.^ ^/ 

Errors to avbid 

; What pitfalls are characteristic? 



REFERENCE 
Chapter 2 

Chapter 2 
Chapter 5 



Chapters 2-3 

Chapter 4 
Chapter 5 . 



Now that you have assessed your need to know and your interest In knowing, 
you should be able to use this : monograph as a resource for conducting a needs 
asse.ssinent to improve inservice education for teachers of handicapped children. 
Having applied the knowledge and skills described in the monograph successfully, 
you should be able to continually assess need in this problem area and others. 
Your school will then have a local expert with specific skills who can, in turn, 
guide teachers in applying the steps of needs assessment within their classrooms 
whpn discrepancies occur between desired behavior and actual behavior. 



CHAPTER 2 



THE STATE OF THE ART OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN EDUCATION 

fiiorgi D, Kuh j 



It Is difficult to istlmats accurately the number of dollars that have been 
expandad to Improve the human condltlpn. In the past|two decades t many billions 
of dollars hava been' aarmarked for such af forts In tha United States alone, 
^ring. times of growth and pros pari ty^ tha allocation| of large sums to Im- 
prove tha standard of living or aducatlonal level of all persons raraly 1s 
chantngad. . But when financial resources begin to diminish^ laglslators and 
others In authority bacome Incraaslngly reluctant to jspend money on programs 
that appear to be paripheral or ancillary to satisfying basic human needs. 
The success of Proposition 13 in California and similar movements to reduce 
public spending ara recent Illustrations of this phenomenon. When such cir- 
. cumstanees exist, the. concomitant rhetoric emphasizes the importance of making 
certain that basic needs are met before consideration is given to programs or 
strvicas that are designed to improve the quality of ^Hfe. 

"Need" is an often used but generally misunderstood concept* This is true 
within tha education profession as well as society In general. The/processes 
through which need, can be identified have not been Articulated clearly, yet ^ 
naads assessment Is a tool that educators have used for some time. There 1s 
considerable agreement that the concept of "need" r^equi res further clarifica- 
tion and that the procedures used to document whether :needs exist must be more 
/fuliy developed. However* consensus has yet to belreachad as to the most appro- 
pri ate forms of needs assessmeht processes , and the ways in which ^needs assess- 
ment should be used. 

V . These? shortcomings have been accentuated recently by the mandates associated 
^^wlth the passage of Public Law 94-142. The expectation that childr^en. with 
. Aipecial naads should and could be educated In ragular classrooms has further 
demonstrated the Importance of .being able to identify accurately the needs of 
teachers as well as students. If needs can be documented t the likelihood Is In- 
creased that educational experiences can be provfded to meet those needs. 

\ \ In this chapter^, a brief overview of educatjional needs assessment practices 
Is presented^ _and the current state of the art Oif needs assessment is discussed. 
Flnallyb a rationale for continued development and use of local needs assessment 
^procedures Is suggested. 



Overview of Needs Assessment 

In general p needs assessment is thought to be an early step in the program 
plahning process (Kaufman, 1972).. Prior to the igeo^s. It was not uncommon: for 
teachers and administrators to establish currt^^ goals and objectives based 
on what was considered sound educational theory and experience. Of course* : 
thesa educational goals and objectives often were Influenced by locaT politics 



^ and legislation. .{This continues to be true today in spite of Improved niads 
.assessment practices.) In other words, many programs were designed to accom- 
plish the^ stated objectives without systematic consideration given to the unique 
needs or learning requirements of .students. During, the 1960's, a number of 
efforts were made, to place the, "horse before the cart" or to specifically de ter- 
mine^what student needs existed prior to establishing program objectives and ' 
developing program components (Kaufman, Rand, English. Conte, & Hawkins. 1968i 
Kaufman S Harsh, 1969). . . 

is ...... ' ' i: ' . 

tefi nit ions of Need 

_ As a result of early efforts to systematize the naeds assessment orocess. 
It Decame clear that a definition of need was necessary In order to provide 
direction and meaning to suLsequent assessment procedures. Two general defini- 
tions were popularized during the late 1960 's and early 1970's. 

_ In the first definition, referred to as democratic , "need" was thought to 
be a qhange desired by a majority of some reference group. In this approach, a 
group of experts or representatives from Interested constituencies (stakeholders). 

. such as parents, teachers, and students, would determine what "needs" existed. 

. One of the problems associated with this approach 1s that it is inappropriate. 
In most instances,, to permit some group to ultimately determine needs without 
first applying some eoftsensuany validated'crlterla. However, the Involvement 
of various constituencies in the needs assessment process is essential' for a 
successful needs assessment (Kuh, Hutson, Orbaugh, & Byers, 1979). 

Another, problem/ associated with this and otherneeds assessment approaches 
Is making certain that 'the process, correctly distinguishes needs from wants. 
What insures that "need" does not merely reflect changes thaFire' preferred or 
demanded for various-reasons? Some wants, preferences, or demands niay accurately-^ 
. reflect need. However, wants do not necessarily represent needi J. 

° The second definition employed in needs assessntent efforts, usually referred 
to as discrepancy, has been used in the majorrtylof needs assessment efforts prior 
to the mid. 1970 s. In this, approach, need is defined as the discrepancy or 
diffepence; between an, individual 's or; group's present state of functioning or/ 
performance level and. the ideal or acceptable level of functioriing or performance 
aKaufman,, 1972). In other words, needs are thought to be shortfalls in educatibhaT 
outcomes or results. > . , 

This method of assessing needs became ijuite popular, due largely to Its 
conceptual simplicity (1 .e. ..need = desired - present level of performance) 
and the apparent congruence between this method and the -goal /objective/outcome 
mentality.that has characterized education during much of the past decade. 
While the relative, clarity of this approach is attractive, the discrepancy model 
Of needs assessment has the potential to distort the validity and, therefore, the 
useful ne'ss of the results. The 'term "need" when equated with a gap or discrepancy 
oftenconnotes negativism or the fact that something is missing. In reality, needs 
may exist without a gap being apparent. 



, Another persistent problem associated with the discrepancy definition con- 
cerns the degree to which the desired states or. levels of performance can be 

: accurately descri Lied. In many Instances, the desired or Ideal state (e g , 
teacher's knowledge about handicapped children) Is difficult and sometimes Im- 
possible to describe. Another Important consideration' not accounted for by the 
discrepancy approach Is level of necessity, particularly as It is contrasted 
with luxury, or levels of performance that exceed minimal requirements for 

' satisfactory performance., / 

-Because of the problems associated with past needs assessment definitions, 
,. a number of theorists have dealt recently with the Issues related to defining 
need. As a result of their. work, several more precise definitions of need have 
emerged. For example: 

Need is a factor or element without which a person cannot function 
satisfactorily. (Scriven & Roth, 1978) 

Need is something that can be shown to be necessary or useful for the 
fulfillment of some defensible purpose. (Stufflebeam, 1977) 

Need is, a necessary or desirable condition, state, or situation — 
whether it be an end result that Is, actualtty (met need) or a discre- 
pancy that must be closed between a current or projected actuality and 
a necessary or highly desirable; end result (unmet need) — as judged 
by a relevant person or group using multiple. objective criteria that have 
been previously agreed upon. (Lennlng, in press) 

The more recent definitions consider "need" to be a combination of level of 
necessity and discrepancy on some d1mens1on(s) . ^ 



Operational Issues 

In additipn to increased interest- In seeking definitional clarity, the 
operational Issues surrounding mseds assessment also have>rece1ved-cons1derable 
attention. These, attempts have been welcomed by those whb have .been charged 
with conducting needs .assessments but have had few concrete; Illustrations as 
to. how, to go about the task. To be useful and valid, needs assessment processes 
should meet at least three criteria.: (1) the definition jof need used In the 
process should address both level of necessity and discrepancy^ (2) the proce- 
dures employed should be .detailed enough, to permit replication in a variety of 
different settings; (3) the process should not .represent; a relatively untested 
technology (that is, the approach should have successfully passed field tests 1n 
several different settings). . ' . 

An 'important premise on which rests the very credibility and subsequent 
utility of a needs assessment Is whether needs assessment Is perceived as an 
Integral part of the program planning and implementation cyc^le\ Until recently, 
needs assessment was often treated as an optional early (step in the program 
planning process that, if necessary, could either standj alone as a district or 
building level Intervention or could be avoided If contixtual factors, so mitigate 



Through experiance, however, needs: assessors havi eomi to learn that any 1nter- 
, vention; in the school , or corm^ -- whether it be a mail surveyi teliphona 

Intarviaws^ or collation of unobtrusive measures such as^ bus driver reportsior 
. dttandanea rates— has an Impact on the building or district. This Impact^ 
(hopefully positive) can be accentuated If the needs assessment findings ar,e 
used to InfTuence future activities or change the way in which things are. done 
In thi classrMm or building. I 

Experience has shown that needs assessnient that follows a preditermined ? 
plan (see Kuh et al.s 1979) of ten has a variety of side effects that prove! to 
bi beneficial both from ah educational as well as a personal development per- 
ipictive* Furtherrrorei if a needs assessment is conducted In an open and/colla- 
borative manner, the participants In the process parents, teachers, students s 
administrators, etc. — may adopt a different persRective concerning their build- 
Ing and their respective relationships to the educational proceisi that is, they 
learn more about themselves and their respective rQles In the school. As a 
rasult, various groups and individuals may benefit 1n vary personal ways (e/g*. 
Increased self esteem and clarity of purpose) that in turn serve to Improve the 
quality of their contributions to the educational process,. Ultimately, the 
education of all children is enhanced, | 



Caveat ^ I 

it would be unraalistic to assume that when the possibility of conducting 
a needs assessment Is introduced^ most, Individuals In the system enthusjastically 
win support and participate in the project. In fact. In many districts the re-, 
si stance to becoming invojved in a needs assessment will be overt and pervasive. 
This Is not surprising given that in the past many needs assessments served as 
vehicles through which admin istirators attempted to validate (through the guise 
of teacher input) decisions that already had been made by central administrators. 
In other instances, teachers had participated willingly in needs assessment 
related activities only to discover that for a variety of reasons the district 
would be unable to provide programs or services that would attempt to remedy the 
needs identified In the process. In still other instances, the design of the . 
needs, assessment was inadequate and Inappropriate definitions of need were 
useii^/that ultimately rendered the findings of the project relatively iiseless, 
Because of these and other- frustrating experiences, needs assessment adtivltlas 
are not always warmly embraced by school personnel. In order to grappie success- 
fully with this sat of problems associated with implementing an effective needs 
assessment, the ambivalent attitudes toward needs assessment must be recognized 
and dealt with in ways appropriate to a given educational setting. 



; - Current State of the Art in Educational Needs Assessment 

As the precading paragraphs have suggested, needs assessment has evolved from an 
Informal, subjective Judgment on the part of a few Indiylduali to a set of syste- 
matic procedures integrated In the plarinlhg process. NonethelessV needs assess-, 
miht is described as an "art" In this section because it is not yet known what - 
works best in identifylhg various types of needs In different educational settings 
At present, the current state of the art In needs assessment can be divided into 



two parts: (1) thosi procedures about which Wi know a reasonable amount r (2) 
those activities about which a good deal more must be learned if needs assess-- 
mant is to be an effictive educational tool. Fifteen questions that shou^ld be 
answered when planning and conducting a needs assessment serve as a framework 
in which the current state. of the art in needs assessment can be considered. 
A thorough discussion of each of the following questions or steps is beyond the 
scope of this presentation. Some of the inherent problems are described more 
fully by Mann in Chapter 5* Only those activities that continue to be particu-, 
larly difficult or challenging, are treated in any detail below. 



1* What is the "problem" or situation out of which needs will emerge? 

A variety of rTpthods are available for^dTscriblng current states of affairs 
Including a mod1fi;ed version of the nominal group process developed for the 
Idantlfication and solution of problems. (See Kuh et al,, 1979 for an illustra- 
tion of the use of the nominal group technique in needs assessment.) In fnost 
districts, adequate resources usually exist to insure satisfactory accomplishment 
of this step- 

2- Is' there a "need" for a needs assessment? 

, In many cases, needs assessments are dictated or required by external 
agehcies (federal and private funding agencies, etc) or by internal politics 
, and policies. It is Important to determine by whom a needs assessment ir " 
necessary, wanted, or demanded. In some situations, the timing . to begin a 
needs assessment process may be inappropriate. In other sttuat^ns, the 
political climate and level of trust in a building or district rf^ require 
attention before a^heeds assessment may have any hope of,6e1ng successful. 
It also Is Important to determine whether top administrg.cors are supportive 
and committed to the process, . With the endorsement. and>p^^^ 
tral office staff and building administration, the netils asses 
probably will result in a futile exercise. If the mQtivation for a needs assess- 
ment is. Tegitimatei. most rational, planning groups|ca:/i and should decide whether 
conducting a full scale needs assessment is worth' the time and effort 1n light 
of: the potential payoffs and scope of the proposed needs assessment project* 

3* Has a needs assessment team been identified ? 

As previously alluded to, needs: assessrent is a time consuming set of activi- 
ties that requires a cadre of cormriitted npmber^ representing a variety of stake- 
holders. However, gaining the commitment of top level decision makers to the 
needs assessment process is critical to the ultimate success of the project. 
The successful completion of this latter task will continue to challenge needs 
assessors^ . . ^ s- \ ... ^ \ - 

4* What are, the purposes (expected outcomes) of-^ the needs assessment? ^ 

Guidelines, for d^J^rm^ needs assessment could dd and what it 

should dp are aval TaBTe from several different sources (see Houston, 1978), 
For needs assessment to deliver on its .promises, more time must be/ devoted to 
systeoiatl zing this step* Once reasonable parameters have been Identified con- ' ^ 
cerning the scopf,i and function of a needs assessment, the needs assessment team 
can focus its energies mpre clearly on an achievable set of objectives* / 
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; S> Whosi r^^r ara'^to be assessed 

/ ;\ . At first blush,/ tM^^^ to be a ftirly straightforward taskV select the 

: targ^jroups and find out what they need! Yet, within groups of studeyits or 
te^^H^^Tf different types of subgroups that may have needs substantially 
diffiraht from the .larger group as a whole. The larger the target group, the 
/ mdre likely one or. more /Subgroups ex of needs different from the 

largar^ group. Therefore, several ralated Issues must be addressed at this - 
po1|it Is it feasible for the needs assessirent team to consider equally the ^ 
' various subgroups? Are adequate resourcts available to support these smaller ^ 
: scale i^eda assessment projects? This step 1s cumbersbra but critical to ob- ^ 
. talnlng yal id Information for planning purposts. 

. V ^6. What types of needs are to be assessed? 

: Scriven and Roth (1978} and others.have drawn attention to the existence and 
Importance of different types of heeds/ The popularity of the discrepancy 
, : approach to needs assessment in education has resulted In a good deal of con- 
fusion Jh this arearthferefore^ considerable attention must be given to this 
quistlondurlngv the planning of a needs assessnmnt. It seems reasonable to 
;txpact that although needs assessors may have difficulty specifying ^various 
types of needs to be assessed at the outset. of a project, they can remain sen- 
$1t1v6 to the posslblTlty that different types of needs may emerge during the 
project other than those on which they expected to focus, 

Will a strengths analysis be performed? 

This issue is overlooked too often by needs assessors In particular and by . 
jichool administrators in general. A needs assessment can become, an energy drain- 
ing experience for both the needs assessrent team and the school district. 
flTie focus of a typical needs assessrent 1s to determine what is "missing." As 
ia result, the process often can turn into a hunt for limitations or weaknesses 
j rather than an effort targeted on the identification of both deficiencies or 
limitations and local sources of expertise that can be used to alleviate these 
limitations. During the needs assessment process ^ It Is Important for the"team 
^j.to focus some of its energies on processes or persons in the district* building, 
; and classroom that are successful and worth rapli eating or modeling In some form. 
I |y doing so j the needs assessment can identic expertise available in the district 
j to be used, at a later time to help metft various needs that are subsequently Iden- 
f tlfled* Using local personnel in this way has many advantages for effective in- 
I servlcf education, Also^ callfng attention to local successes can serve to buoy: 
j the spirits of the needs assessor and all parti di pants in the process, 

. ; 8, How will the required information be CQllected? 

:f ;: Many nee^^ to rely on the'dlstrict or building sur- 

: ■ vey; to document needs. , There is ^n^ that surveys can be effective arid 

j» V particularly efficient f information from a large number qf^^ 

"people. But a survey alone cannot document need.- In practice, most needs %ssess- 
!- ments 011 probably .1T1C some ^form of survey as one component of the data 
|> to! lictlon process. M agree that Information such as interviews^ open forums, 
f and documentation or use .of existing records (see Kuh et'al . , 1979) are Tikely 
! tolhcraase the reliability and validity of the process. Multiple measures will 
j Improve the chances ^ t "the:process are Indeed 

:p ligitlmatii and Should be attended to by program planners. 
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9. Have the (data gathefing devices been field tested? , 

Most needs I assessment instrumants are ''hone growhV that is,, they are 

'locally constructed to answer specific questions about the classroom, building, 
OP district; It is imperative to detei'mine Whether the data gathering methods 
will proviide the type of .Informatibn deemed appropriate by the various levels 

,._of=the needsj e^'ssessiMnt project. Requesting that a small number of persons com-" 
plete the Instruments prior to mass distribution is a valuable and a necessary 
step. In most instances, revisions to the data gathering methods and instruments 

■ serve toiirn^rove their'eliability^fijl validity of the process. This- step fre- 



quently Is (overlooked even; though itM;s mentioned In almost every substantive 
discussipn concerning needs asse'ssment'^and research methodology. 

■ ■ ■ i " M i ^ \ ■ ■ : ^ - ^ ' 

10. Has ithe) desired 11 nformati on been collected? 

If the! jetght preceding questions have been'udequately answered, this question 
usually !is||moot. However, during the needs assessmeht process, a variety of 
1 ssuesi will surface I tha,t may call attention to additional points of interest or 
inumlnate I different types of needs not previously tonsidered. It must be em- 
phasized tfiat needsj assessment should nbt be viewed W a lock step process. It 
Is not unusual for unexpected findings relevant to t^e-project to surface. 
These shou|ld be considered as potenti'ally useful and could subsequently result 
in other questions or groups being included in the process. The point is simple 
but noteworthy: Remain responsive to incoming stimuli generated during the needs 
assessment, 'whether it be from the data collection process or from political 
statements by local stakeholders. These types of information can prove quite 
valuable later when Interpreting and drawing implications from the findings. 



11. How will the data from the needs assessment process be analyzed? 

In most needs assessments, this question py be the most difficult to\answer, 
Unfortunately, the methodology pre'sently available is inadequate for easy inter- 
pretations by local needs assessment teams. Particularly lacking are methdds to 
integrate' different types of information. For example, how can i nformati on\ 
taken from a survey- questionhaire be combined with interview or observational 
data'^ jln m^ny instances,; elaborate statistical compilations may not be nece^ssary 
for the jneeds assessment team but may be required for continued credibility v^ith 
superiritendents and board of education as well as funding, agencies. Usually the 
intigration of statistical treatments of data with rich, descriptive material I 
from, students,;, parents, (and teachers will prove most useful in subsequent pTa'nhing, 



12. ;What are' the implications.of^he needs assejsment data? > 

jOnte- aspect. of this question refers to Itow the^ available resources should be 
allocatedj to meet the identified needs of various groups.. These are difficult 
decisions;, and the best that can be done with existing technology is to -use good 
judgment .mixed with input from the stakeholders when the available resources 
are; djistributed to meet needs. Of course, contextual factors such as political 
and economic climates are variables of great import. Interpretation of the re- 
sults^ should be made from several different perspectives as various audiences 
orj constituencies will be affected in different ways' 'by the results and have 
diffirent roles to play in the planning process.- • 



13. ' I Are the resul ts of the ' needs assessmentL coninunicated in the appropriate 
fcirmi to various constituencies or stakeholders? ' ^ 

jAfter substantial numbers /of weeks, and soniitlmes months embroiled in what 
may /Have been a complex and difficult set of activities, the temptation is great 
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, for the needs asstssrriint team to produce a thick document with many tables of 
. information and deliver it to ^anyone , and everyone who is Interested 1n reading 
It'. Unfortunately, most persons are not Interested in inmirsing themselves In 
the entrails of a thick document but ratf\er prefer to learn as. quickly as possl,- - 
bje the relattonship of the findings to their constituent group. This seems a^ ''- 
llimtation that is relat|Vely easy to remedy, provided the needs assessment " 
team recognizes the 1mpo|-tance of sumnaries written for respective stakeholders. 

Have the needs assessmihliVdatar "Implications^ and recommendations been inte- 

grated in to the buildlngy district, and classroonf planning process? 

Jhls is the most, criticaj question, the "bottom line" of needs assessment 
activities. In order for the findings to influence planning* all of the above 
questions will have to be raised in an open and collaborative" manner'and, as 
emphasized earlier, the cormltment^to the; needs assessment process on the part = 
of decision makers will have> to^tbeigarnered at^the^i o^ 

ment. To date, there is a dearth of. case studie^^ in school 

programs and policies based;; on iieeds issessmeht- findings. Given the recent 
.flurry of Interest in needs assessment^ more :deta1 led information about the 
utility of needs assessment data probably will :befava1 lab! e-s 
; will , provide insights asvto how needs assessment da^^^^ be more effecti vely ■ 
and efficiently incorporated in the program planning! and implementation cycle. 

15 • Are the target groups being monitored to document -the continuing valid ity 

of the identified needs ? ~ ~~p^~"~~ — 

A comprehensi ye needs assessment may take many months frcHTUstart to finish. 
However, needs change; over time, in form, degree, and relative Importance. "Some ' 
monitoring is required to make certainlthe needs identified' during the data 
collection are consistent with ^;those that should be addressed by subsequent 
planning and programing modi flections. Kit is likely that many, ne'edsVassessments 
are Judged to be ineffective because nkds have changed or Increased or- diminished 
between the time. the original needs assessment data were gathered cahd programs 
were generated to meet these "needs. N It Is difficult to muster ^ehthus^^ 
energy to continue the process beyong what seems to a traditional terminating 
point. Nevertheless, this Is a critical step and one that is dverlbokeJ'stoo often. 

These' fifteen questions suggest that; needs assessment Is a very formal V time 
consuming, land expensive process. This'will be true in many cases, particuTtrly 
in .those- situations in which the needs of many individuals are to be assessed or ? 
when the relative economic and social: costs and benefits of the needs assessment ; ' 
are great, j However, the principles on which these questions .are based can be 
addressed by the classroom teacher in a much more informaT way (see Kuh, Hutson, 
Orbaugh,':S Byers, 1980). This Is not to advocate that snap judgemnts or indivi- 
duals' opinions can take the place of a well thought out effort to assess staff 
needs. But, after becoming familiar with a formal needs assessment process, it 
seems Tikely that many teachers will be able to adopt soire variation of the steps 
involved and apply them to their own setting. For example, two classroom teachers ' 
Who agree to serve as reality checks on each other can make. a: relatively .informal 
needs; .assessment process pay dividends in their respective classrooms. ; ' 
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Conclusion 



.In gensj-al, the rilatlvely recent conceptual and methodological contrifau- 
" tlons to needsjssessment discussed, In the precedlnq sections have hot bien 
communicated adequately -to educational planners. ' It is llkely that the more 
complex and cbmprehenslve definitions of need are. perceived by various stake- 
holders (e/g.5 teachers, building administrators, and-pare as iitiposing and 
cumbersome. Most recognize and understand the liinltatlons- inherent in earlier-, 
assessment efforts but, as with any Innovation, the newer approaches have been- 
met ivith some resistance and suspicion. Yeti the frustration experienced- by 
those who Ijave had some responsibility for conducting needs assessments, as well 
^it py those, whose needs have yet to be adequately addressed, underscores the ' 
importance for expl luting an understandable yet comprehensive approach to the 
prpblem of identifying and meeting educational needs. Therefore, the times and 
circumstances seem to warrant continuing efforts on the part of all educators to 
impfove. needs assessment proTcedures. ; - 

i TTie challenges to/teachers and administrators are likely to become in* 
~crea^ nglyHiiope~6ompl ex--du ri ng "the- next"^^^^ 

date the ar^ of teaching recognize that the dynamics between teacher and learner 
are Integra l\to the learning process'; However, this Interaction seems to be 
too often mistntfirpreted or 4gnored in a large scale needs assessment process. 
This does not have to be and should not be the case.° ~ • 

Needs assessment works best when conducted on a relatively small scalj. 
Thafr is. If the choice Is between a district or building level needs assessment, 
the building based approach- Is preferable as. it will; provide more usefuF results.' • 
If the options include a building or classroom level intervention/ the latter 
would be preferable for the same reason. By making teachers and students par- 
-*<any responsible for' assessing their oWn needs js well as the needs of others, 
the process becomej educative and synergistic, in such instances the human ■ .' 
.connections between teachers, students, ; administrators, andrparents are^not - 
burled in an appendix'. of a report generated by the.centraT o#1ce, but rather 
art emphasized: by those who- personally, experience and benefit from the Interaction. 

vTht art of needs assessment has Improved trrareasurably during; the past several 
years; As an Integral part of the plartning cycle, meeds assessment has great 
potential as a tool to Improve the education of all children If it Is understood " 
and used by classroom teachers , bull ding administrators, parents, and students 
as well, as central office staff. It Is hoped; that the discussions that follow 
win bring us closer to the Realization of this goal . 
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Sharon Davis • . 

Needs assessment Should be designed to be an Integral component Of the cycle 
of planning, impleriientlng, and evaluating Inservlce educat projcanis. When 
It Is planned and conducted In thismannfr. It becomes an ongoing function of 
the^prograpi. Needs issessment has been operational Ized by several approaches , 
and while theseapproaches may vary, there 1s considerable agreentent about the . 
stsps that are included in the process. Presented In this chapten are a general 
overview of the needs assessment .process and a description of the activities 
that are Included at each step of. the process. This is followed 'by a description 
of a^vanety of strategies for needs assessment data collection ahd some cons 1d- 
,erat1ons for selection associated with many of the strategies. The use of sur- 
vey sampling in collecting needs assessment data Is addressed in ^the final secti 



Steps 1 



1 the Needs Assessment Process 



A successful needs assessment requires. ;the completion ot seven maa or steps: 



i. Sta^ concerns. 



2* Itientify people and roles. 
;3iPlah the nelds. assessment data collection. 

4, •Implement the needs assessment data collection. 

5 . , 01 sseminate resul ts and set/ priori ties . 
6» Bes1gh the inservl-ce program. ^ 

7/ Contl hue to assess needs. 



A CHECKLIST. OF 'activities FOR STEPS IN THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 



1. State Concarns ; \ ' .'Y'^- ' , - " . 

I dintlfy concerns (problems that Indicate a need for inservlce training) 
_^_Ident1fy target population (Individual , or group 



2. Identify People and Roles . { \ 

Deteritilne who will manage the needs assessment. 



JDetermlne needs assessment planning team. 



' I dentify those who will conduct the assessmsnt. 

3. Plan the Needs Assftssment Data Collection . ^ 



Determine heeds assessment goals. 

jetermlne needs assessment data collection strategies. 
Determine and obtain resources required for needs assessment. 
Jevelopidata-colJecti on plan and time-line. , ■ 



4. ' Implement the Needs Assessment Data CoTlectlon . 

^__Develdp\i:i3|trumen and recording procedures, 

., F ield. test and validate Instruments and procedures. 
ICollect needs, assessment data. 



T abulate data collected and sumnarize results. 
A nalyze results and report to. planning team. 

5. Disseminate Resultr and Set. Priorities . 

•■ D isseminate results of ^needs. assessment to respondents aiid interested 
constituencies. 
Prioritize needs for train 




Determine feasibility of meeting" the needs and select prioritized 



needs for training. 

6, Design the Inservlce Program . 

L I dentify the target audience 
^Identify needs to be satisfied. 



'Describe training or activity to be offered to satisfy the' need, 
identify who will be responsible for each activity. 



Identify resources needed to accomplish the taskr including incentives 
^0 be offered to training participants. 
Jdentify how progress and. accomplishments will be assessed. 



7, Continue to Assess Needs . , .■ ' 

_ J • D etermi ne strategies for continuous assessment during conduct of 
training program. 
■ R eassess needs when program has been completed. 

E valuate progress and accomplishmerits; 



■■ 0 



The actlyl ties required. In order, :|bs complete each of these steps are presented 1ri 
the checklist on. page 16. This" checklist can serve as a guide for planning and 
V; ' conducting a needs assessment* Each of the. steps in the process is discussed 
\ : more fully in the following sections. * ; 
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\ Statintr Concerns ;--4y ' ' .... » 

■ Vi-,..s>P'" i."- " "■■ ■ % ■ , . 

y H ' , A needs ass^sme arises out of the expression of general concerns 

• about a situation which Is causing a problem for particular individuals. For ' 
example, in one schooT system visited by the Task.Force team, teachers had coma ^ 
to the adminlstratian and requested ihservice education' to Help them work with ; • 
handicapped Children In the regular classroom. In other sites, a university or 
rfgional: serv1ceT5center recognlz^^ laws providing - 

for the education of handicapped children created needs for inservice education ' 
• of regular and/or special educators to appropriately educate\hand1capped children. 

_ TTlls recognition of concerns about a problem situation which Inservice'f should 
; i - '^J'l 1^**6 "is thejflrst step in the needs assessment process. Once 

the pronem"for a' parficOTar^argerpopuTaCT 

of[ providing inservice to, address the problem has been determined, the people who?- 
,wni be involved in the needs assessment should be identified and their roles 
defined. 

Identifying /People and Roles - / / ■ 

•!,Essen for the' needs .asselimtn.t. Include a person to manage the 

neetis assessment process, members of a team' to plan. the needs assessment, and 
the person (s) who wi 1 1 conduct the assessnfent. Typically, the project pr in- 
service program director will be responsible for ensuring that the needs assess- 
ment is planned, conducted, and aval uated as an oKgoing function of the inservice 
■ " ■.program., ■ :;:,t. ' ' . ■ .^"^ '^.. o ■ ' ''~ : u \: z^^' . ' '-i/ ^ 

Mo^ suggast^that a planning or advisory t^^ 

f^rtnad to assist witB the ^ssessniint. Mimbtrs ,of the ttam should Include rapre- 
itntatlves of the target groups whose needs Will be assa^^pd. The team approach 
allows the participation, 0 to" the gathferlng of specif 1c data 

and^serves" to create an accepting atmosphere for needs asseSiment/^ 
administration should be represented oh the planning team to assist In gaining 
^he necessary support^to Implement the needs assessment. The role of the planrixng 
team is to clarify the general concerns arid determine needs assessment goils, 
to assist with planning thfeneids assessment, to determine who will conduct the ' 
assessment, ta^ra view results and set priorities fdr training, to advise on de- ' 
sign of the training program, and to ensure that needs assessment Is an Integral ' 
part of the program^ ^ . , 

Tht person w^^ actually conduct the assessment (the needs assessor) 
ihould be Identified and 1ncluded-a a rember of the planning team* This person' V 
may be sorfieone from the local^^'^^^^ system assigned to do the assessment (In- 
:ttfhap or soTOone from^o^ tha system contracted to do the work (external ) * " ■ 
Often'tHe, project or inservlce^^^^p conducts the assessment. (For a discussion 

on criteria for selecting thji ^needs assessor. Including advantages and disadvantages 
of an internal versus external assessor* see MannV Ghapter 5,- and Kuh, Hutson, Or- 
. ; baught 4^ B^^ of the assessor must be defln^ by the planning > 

; ; team. Th assessor will be instrumental In^^determlnlng needs assessrent^^^s 
r^^; dive loping and testing Instrumintati on and proqedures^ and tabulating ^ 



Planning the Nggds Asstssment Data Conectlon 



Thtrt are several activities Included In the planning proeess* The planning 
team must first determine the needs ataessment goals based on the specific con- 
■ ctrns that have been identified. The Toll owing example illustrates two areas 
of conci^irn and'related needs assessment goals for assessing training rfeeds of 
regular educators: 

Area of concern : The need to be able to differentiate between the various' 

handlcapplhg conditions according to Instructional needs. 

Needs assessment goal : To assess regular educators' knowledge of different 

handicaps. ' 

Area of concern: The need to assist In individualized educacion programs 
' ^ (lEPs) for handicapped learners. 

Needs assessment goal : To assess regular educators ■ knowledge about lEPs 

and abilfty to plan and Implement an lEP for a 
handicapped learner in a regular classroom. 

The identification of specific concerns and needs assessment goals provides the 
focus for Identifying what data must be collected to be able to accurately deter- 
mine needs for inservice education, 

The next step in planning the needs assessment is to select the strategies 
for data collection. These are generally referred to as the needs assessment 
strategies or techriiques. Over 50 data collection methods, have been described 
In the Ttteraturet many of which are practical , valid, reliable, and cost 
effective for particular purposes (Lenning, in press). Good practice in needs 
aisessment dictates that using more than one method of data collection may pro* 
vidiva more accurate assessment of training needs, A number of workable strate- ^ 
gles for assessing training needs are described in the second part of this chapter. 
The needs assessment strategy or strategies selected must be based on the par- 
ticular concerns of each individual situation and be realistic in terms of re* 
iOurQBS available. The following questions serve as a guide in choosing the 
appropriate needS; assessment techniques: 

1* What are the speciaT characteristics of the strategy under consideration? 

2* How many people with what skills are needed to implement this needs assess- 
ment technique? (Are persons with the appropriate skills available?) 

3* What type of Instrurentatlon must be purchased^ adapted^ or developed? 

4* What type of recprd keeping and data analysis is required? (Are the data 
iranpgeableT) 

5, What Win it post? 



when the needs assessment strategies have been selectedt resources for con- 
'ducting the needs assessmint must be Identified and obtained. This Includes ob- 
• taining sknied personnel , financial resourcest and released time, if needed. 
A data collection plan should be divel oped which specifies the target audience^ 
the sampling procedure, and a time-line for the Implimentation of the assessment. 



Impierentlng the Needs Assessment Data Collection 

The activities in this step of the process include developing instrumenta- 
tion and recording procedures^ field testing and validating instruments and pro- 
cedures, collecting the data, tabulating the data and summarizing results, and 
analyzing results and reporting to the planning team, ^ 

Some needs assessment ^techniquis require the developmintt adaptations or 
seleetion of appropriate instrumentation. Interviews require the use of a 
written schedule of questions to be used by the interviewer to guide questioning 
and ensure consistency of questioning. Administering a questionnaire, checklist, 
or test requires a printed instrument/ For documentation and observation, a 
standard recording form.must be used to analyze the content of existing records 
Or standardize whatMs recorded -through Qbservation, In order to use the card 
sort procedure, the statements must be selicttd and validated. 

Most of the Instrumentation must be developed by the needs assessor to fit 
the local situation. Occasionally a published Instrument or one developed for 
use in another site may be suitable. Sometimes, an existing instrument may be 
adaptid or modified to fit the needs of other projects. Several generic instru- 
rents have been developed for assessing training^ needs, and these may be useful 
for certain situations, (See Mann, 1979, for one example.) Any Instrument that 
Is developed by the local heeds assessor should be field tested prior to using 
It for the data collection. Depending on^resources and time avaijlabje, the 
pnoting of the Instrument may tonslst of extensive field testing and revising, 
or It may mean using the Instrument with a few people to determine what questions 
art unclear and whether or not the responses will provide useful data. Planning • 
how the data will be aggregated and analyzed should be part of the field test 
process. . 

^ Once the instruTOnts and proctduras have been selected (and/or developed) 
and tested, the next step is to collect the data. This Is followed by the tabula- 
tion and analysis of the data. 'A report on the results should be prepared for 
the planning. team which identifies the specific needs, the strength of each need, 
and the number of people In need. ' 



Disseminating Results and Setting Priorities 

The results of the needs assessment, after review by the planning team.shoulc: 
be disseminated to the participants in the assissment, .This will contribute to 
the diVilopment of a climate of trust and a greater comnltment toward future needs 
asiessrents and subsequehtly planned inservice education.^ At the appropriate time, 
other. interested audiences; (parents, board of education, etc) should be Informed 
about the needs assessment* 



.The planmng team should examine the results in terms of the concerns pre- 
viously identified. If several different data collection strategies have been 
. used, a way must be found to aggregate and use the data to set priorities for' 
traimng. 

Setting priorities means weighing several sources of Information. The data 
from the needs assessment(s) are Just one source. It is also necessary to con- 
sider policy provisions, such as federal and state laws, state education agency 
policy, and local board policy. For example, the mandate of Public Law 94-142* 
tor an individualized education program for each handicapped child imposed a " 
need for training which could not be ignored when the law first went Into effect 
New programs and changes in organizational arrangements may also affect the set- 
ting oftraining priorities. Past program evaluations are valuable in identify- 
ing training priorities, for they may reveal public concerns and program weak- 
nesses. A priority rating form, such as the one on page 21, can bp usefuMn 
assessing the importance of each Identified training need. The questions posed- 
can be used by the planning team as a guide in setting priorities. Key points 
u prioritizing needs are that more than one source of information 

snould be used and that decisions should be made by a group of people who will 
carefully review the information. 

An important part of selecting needs for which an Inservice program or 
activity will be developed is- to examine the feasibility of meeting each priori- 
tized need. Questions assessing feasibility are also included on the priority 
rating form. Existing and potential resources for training (financiaV and 
skilled staff) and possible constraints should be considered. Careful review 
may require realistic reordering of priorities for the development of the in- 
service program. For example, training to meet a low priority need might be 
offered first because probability of initial success would be likely to gain 
support for the rest of the program. 

Resource requirements for satisfying priorities selected should be estimat- 
ed. These Include staffing requirement; materials, equipment, and physical 
facilities required and available; cost analysis", appraisal of time required 
for Implementation; and potential for documentation. A careful analysis of 
existing and alternative funding sources should be conducted. Programs cur- 
rently being offered should be examined to determine if they can contribute 
to meeting a priority need. . 
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PRIORITY mim FORM 



Training Nted^ 



Qugstions^to consider for setting priorities for training needs: (Circle number of 



Rating of Need 

Extint of Need 

How extensive is this training need? 

Impact of Need 

How serious will be the effect on educators if 
this need is not met? 

Future Needs 

To what degree win this need significantly 
Increasi 1n the future? 

State of Satisfaction 

How adequately has inservlce ^.raining been 
developed to meet this nap ^ / 

Efftctlveness of Current Training 

Beleyance of Need ^ 

Will satisfaction of this need have a^hlgh or low 
relationship to the achievement of the goal to 
provide an appropriate education to ^ach handi- 
capped child? / 



What is Your Overall Rating of This Need for 
Inservlce EducatiQn? 

Rating of Feasibility of Meeting Need 

Staff Requirement 

Firianct 



> 



costly 1s it to devilop a/ program to meat 
this need? ^ / 

How long will It take to meit this need? 



What Is Your OveraTl Rating of the Feasibility of 
fteetlng This Need? 7 : 



o 
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i: ^0 



• "I ' 

Not extensive Very extensive 

1 2 3 4 S r 



serious Very serious 
1 2 3 4 5 II 



No 



ease Great/ Increasie 
1 2 3 4 5 / 



Not at all , 
Very adequate adequate 
1 2,, 3 4 5 
\% . 
Very effective Ineffective 
,1 2 3 4 5 



Low . ,H1gh 

1 2 3 4 5 



No need . Great need 

1 2 3 4 5 



Low skill High skiU 

1 2 3 4 5, 



Inexpensive Very expensi've ' 
1 2 3 4 5 



e time Long time 
I 2 3 4 .5 



Not feasible ' Very feasible 
1 2 3 4 5 



V Planning the Inservica Program 

^ " - — . ' 

^^^^^ pr1or1tjes^£Ve^en sitaVIi^hid^^ target 'population , the train- 

"^"^ng program fornnte ting the n destgned. ' Each need should be consid- 

tred and stated 1n writing In terms of the following elements: 

1, Identification of the .need to be satisfied. • 

■ ■ ■ . ' . * 

A description of the training or activity to be offered to satisfy the need 
(a chronological listing of activities). 

Identifl cation of who will be responsible for each activity (staff assignment). 

Idintlfl cation of resources that are essential to accomplishing the task. 
Including Incentives. 

Identification of the necessary documentation to enable an assessment of 
activity progress, accomplishment, or products. 

A suggested form for planning the inservice program is Illustrated on page . 
23. This scheme for planning can be used on an Individual basis, in which case 
the needs to be met might be very narrow and specific to the Individual . The 
same planning scheme can be. adapted by a state education agency for a statewide 
. planfor inservice education. The important consideration in planning an 1n- 
ierVlce program is that It -should be based on the needs that have been Identified. 
Too often, Inservice education program proposals report needs assessment data, 
but fall to present a training design that reflects identified needs. 



Cgntlnuous Reassessment of Needs 

Needs assessment- should, be continuous. As training is conducted and Infor- 
mation is collected, needs and priorities change. Most of the inservice pro- 
grams visited by the Task Force used several techniques to continually reassess, 
training needs. Questionnaires, interviews, informal listening to trainees, 
and classrooiTi observation after each training session v^ere amdng the techniques 
tmployed. The ability to assess needs tends to Improve continually throughout 
the course of the trairiing as the participants begin to see the relationship 
betoi/een their expressed needs and the inservice program. 
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Reasstsiing naeds on an annual basis is strongly supported as a good prac- 
LllJl^A__^Cofflpaids.ons=can^be_^ previous year's 

results as a rough Indication of the axttnt to which particular needs hive been . 
satisfied during that period. The reassessrent of needs when the Inservlce pro- 
gram has been completed will provide information that can be used to evaluate the 
progress and accomplishments of the program, 

' . ■ / 

Strategies for. Needs AssessmentlData Collection • 

A number of •strategies 'can be used to collect data about Inserv-lce training 
needs. Because many people seem to equate needs assessment with the administra- 
tion of a questionnaire, this section is presented to assist the reader in ex- 
ploring other needs assessment data collection methods. Many of the methods 
are explained in sufficient detail- to enable the reader to implement themi others 
that are more complex require the reader to turn to additional sources to become 
knowledgeablf^about their Implementation. Included in the presentation of each 
of the following approaches is a discussion of some of the pertinent characteris- 
tics that should be considered prior to selecting that particular data collection 
technique. 

Interviews 

Intif views a\re structurad or unstructurad conversations between an Inter- 
vlewtr and a respondent designed to obtain infofmation about training needs, 
Inttrvlewing requires relatively sknied data collectors in order to maintain 
unifonnlty of behavior from interview to interview or. from interviewer. to inter- 
viewer. The length of time required for an interview also reduces the number of 
people, who can. realistically be pol Ted* Interviews may be very useful ih gather- 
ing Information that will be perceived as more creditable than that gathered 
.through a written questionnairet for people are often more comfortable talking 
/than writing, and interview responses can be checked for clarity. Interview 
^methods are described as follows: \ 

■ ■ ' ■ / - ■■ ■ ^" ^ - s - " \ 

. = ■ ■ . ^ . \ 

^ Structered interview . The structured interview is Jhigid in its design and \ 
implamentation. It is used to obtain specific information and deals with a 
predefined area of interest. Questions have been predetermined and systematically 
organized; the analysis of the data tias been designed prior to initiating the 
study. Of the several forms of structured interviews^ the most cormion uses an 
Interview schedule which is a printed questionnaire/ This schedule is used by 
the interviewer during the entire course of each Interview, and 1n every case^ 
both the wording arid the sequence of the questions are identical . / 

Unstructured interview . The unstructured. interview is designed to obtain / 
Information in a flexible* and subjective manner. It is flexible in its dfesign / . 
and. Implementation, The interviewer may^or may^not have a set of questions to/ 
ask^ he or she can use personal judgment to order or sequence questions during 
the actual interview seision,. The ordering of the questions asked often depends 
on the respondent's answers. No attempt is made to -secure identical information 
from. every individual . The jjnstructured Inttrview-^^^most^^ the 
early phases of planning a netds assessment study when the purpose is to gain in- 
sight IntO' generai concerns. 'This preliminary phase will identify specific in- 
formatipn to be used later in a questionnaire or structured interview. 
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Teliphone suryiy. ,^-The^teleDhQne~supvev is^^^^^ 
m Intirview, It involves the development of an interview schedule and selection 
of raprasentative numbers to be called by the interviewer, Grapevining is a 
telephone Interview technique 1n which those selected for initial interviiws 
are asked to name others who are knowledgeable about needs and who ought to be 
called for information. ^ — 



Questionnaire ' 

The questionnaires, a written form used in gathering information on a sub- 
ject. Is a well accepted method to determi he training needs. The questions are 
briefi specific, and phrased to a short answer. Each is designed to elicit In- 
formation which can be used to determine training needs, delimit the scope of 
the training, identify course content, etc.- (Johnsons 1967), / ^ 

'■- . ^ 
, The questionnaire can probe information, opinions, or attitudes. Because » 
It Is a ^aper-pencil technique, instructions are usually contained on the 
questionnaire form and little guidance or encouragement is given foreKpandIng - 
the boundaries of the instrument. It can be administered individually or in 
large groups* through the mall or in person. 

Bffore using a questionnaire, the needs assessor should recognize that while 
rtUtively large numbers of people can be polled, returns cannot be guaranteed. 
Questionnaires may be costly In time and money to compose, send out, collect, 
tabulate, and analyze. Also, written responses on a questionnaire may be misin- 
terpreted in the data .analysis, or semantic problems with the questionnaire may 
go undetected and not elicit valid responses. Although computerized questionnaires 
make It possible to handle Targe, amounts of data speedily, many people tend to 
react negatively to requests to fill out formal survey Instruments. Because 
many people feel that questionnaires will not reveal their "real" needs, they 
.do not fill them out conscientiously. Therefore, results of questionnaires are 
often discredited. The needs assessor who decides to use a questionnaire should 
explore some of the techniquesi that may enhance the credibility of questionnaires, 
such as personal administration and developing questions designed to assist 
ptbple in expressing themselves (Keeney, 1979). " • i 

Developing a questionnaire which will provide valid and reliable data reJ 
quires knowledge that cannot be conveyed In this document. There are many / 
sources of Information available that will assist In questionnaire design. 
Covert's (1977) paper. Guidelines and -Criteria for Constructing Questionnaires , 
prepared for the Evaluation Training Consortium is particularly helpful. (A 
copy of the author's important points for constructing a questionnaire is in- 
cluded in Appendix A.) 



CheckH St • 

. ' ' ■■ ■ ■ w 

•A checklist contains a list of detailed needs or items indirectly related - 
to, needs. A job, processT-program, activity, or area of responsibility may be 
broken down into a list of, detailed parts and arranged in logical sequence on 
the checklist. Res ppn dents are asked to check off the items about which they 



-feel^theynvoul'd^Ttkr to^^ 
' all the checklists will reveal training needs of the group. Checklists can also 
. be used on an .Individualized basis for assisting in the design of an indivlduars 

training plan. 'A checklist does not reveal the strength of an individual's need 

for training in the Items checked. 



Content Analysis o^ Existing Records (DQCumentary Analysis) .* 

Content analysis As defined as a rrethodology by which a person seeks to 
gather data from written documents by means of a systematic ^ objective, and 
quantitative procedure; Such records as student folders, personnel files, pro- 
gram reviews^ and other data contained in most school system and state education 
agency files can be a resource for Identifying training needs. Covert (1977) 
lists six steps for developing and administering content analysis: 

1. Identify the universe of content {that content which is to be analyzed), 

2. Obtain eKamples of the content tO; be analyzed, 

3* Identify the coding units (how the content will be divided), 

4. Specify a category system (choose a classification system into which content 
will be fitted). 

5* Apply the selected category system to the Individual coding units. 

6, Revise category system to the individual coding units. 

In order to use content analysis to identify inservlce training needs, 
appropriate records must be easily aad legally accessible. The quality of the 
data is dependent on the quality of the records^ and the kind of data is limited 
by what, is available In the records. This technique is useful when direct access 
to. the target population is restricted. However/1t may be a very time consuming 
process, unless the desired data is available through the computer. 



Observation 

Observatipn has been defined as , .purposive and selective watching, 
counting, listening to, or even smelling of objects of phenomena as they take 
place" (Richardson, Dohrenwend, & Kleinp 1965, p. 9). Observation is often used 
when documents are nonexistent and/or when questioning the subjects will not pro- 
vide the researcher with the type of information needed.' For Instance, a school 
supervisor may observe a regular education teacher to ^determine if the teacher 
is able to deal effectively with the handicapped students in the classroom. 
More valid data may be acquired through observation than 1f the persons being 
observed are asked to report their needs. ' 

Obrsirvatlon requires trainerflDbservers, since accuracy 1 s d 1 f f 1 cuTt to~^ 
maintain. It is also time consuming, and only relatively small populations can 
be observed, Kuh it al . (1979) outlined the major steps in the observation proces 




Determine fonnat for obsgrvation. 



\ Z. Identify site or obsirvatlonal situation. 



3. 



Sain permission to observe. 



4. 



Ricord obsirvations using one or mora of the fonowihgi 



a. 



Recording on predetermined scheaule or eheckllst. 



b* Notetaking In narrative form. 

t* Tape recording observations as they occur. 



Sroup Process Techniques 

Several group process techniques are useful in Identifying training needs. 
They all allow participants to talk to each other when identifying inservlce 
needSt^to clarify the needs identified, and to get immediate feedbacks 

Brainstorming . Bralnstoraing is the unrestrained offering of Ideas or 
suggestions about training needs by all members of a group. The group Is con- 
yened and a question posed related to the training problem they will be brainstorm- 
ing. If the question is not posed in advance,' participants should be given a 
^ few minutes to think about it before beginning the session. Individuals in the 
group are then asked to call out any ideas they have for answering the question. 
These are written down on a chalkboard or flip chart as fast as they are called 
out. Rules for brainstorming Include the following: 

1. No criticism Is allov/ed. 

2*. Unrestricted thinking Is encouraged. 

3* As many ideas as possible are sought. 

After the predetermined time Is up, the list of ideas is examined to deter- 
, mine how many of the items are training needs- Brainitbrming may generate a wide 
range of ideas, for it should provide an atmosphfire that encourages individuals to 
feel free to make suggestions. 

Buzzing . Buzzing is a group technique which can be used to identify training 
needs. It consists of dividing the audience 1ni:o small groups of four or five 
persons. Each group chooses one of Its members as chairman and another as recorder 
At a signal each group begins to discuss the question at hand. The chatrman keeps 
things moving, ^while the recorder writes down all the ideas thrown out. At the 
end of .the worjc period (10 to 20 minutes) the groups reassemble, and< the chair- 
ptrsoh.pf each group reports what the group has produced,^ using the recorder's 
list* Each item is written on a chalkboard or flip chart- Duplicated items 
.^^Jy^ ^nd1catedlJ)A^^ a mark aft er the or lginaT statement. When all groups 

have reported, final ideas are added from tht floor. Later the list is classtfied 
.for further use (Johnson, 1967), Buzzing is a useful technique to encourage indi - 
:vldual participation In the group process and to prevent a vocal minority from con- 
trolling a meeting. It requires that the group leader be efficient and dlploratic 
In organizing and guiding a large group. e 
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^^^"^ technique . The nominal group technique (Van de Van & Delbecq.- 
• 1971) IS a group process model developed for problem identification and planning 
' Which has also been used as a needs^ assessment technique. It allows the group 

to identlfyi rank, and prioritize needs statenrents. The procedure consists of 

the following steps: * 

1. The training needs question is posed. 

I. Working alone* each group member writes down training needs related to the * 
question, 

3. The naeds generated silently are written on a chart or board, asking each 
participant to respond in turn. The round-robin listing continues until 
there are no further ideas, 

4* Each of the needs statements on the list is dlcusssed and clarified. 

5, Group membtrs independently select and rank a specific number of priority 
by writing each on a 3 x 5 card. Results are tallied for the group. 



6. The group discusses and clarifies the ranking obtained In the preliminary 
vote, 

7* A^flnal vote is taken and results aggregated to develop a prioritized list 
of training needs, / ^ 

The, nominal group technique provides adequate time for thinking, exploring, 
and/or clarifying ideas. This may result in more useful informajti on than other 
group process techniques. It also provides a method for aggregating individual 
Ideas in a balanced manner and developing a prioritized list of training needs 
that reflect the group *s judgments, ^ 

Delphi Technique * 

The Delphi technique is a process for gathering opinions about training needs 
from a number of people who are not assembled at the same time. The process also 
Involves ranking the needs and reaching some degree of consensus about their im- 
portance. Participants are allowed to remain anonymous, if desired, and to 
participate at their convenience within general time parameters. The Delphi 
consists of the following steps (Houston et al,, 1978): 

1. A panel Is selected that may be composed of experts in' a field, parents, 
students^ or selected officials, 

2* A questionnaire is mailed or distributed tOj panel m^bers asking them to list 
their opinions or judgments concerning the subject being considered, (in a 
. ^ neids assessment, they may be asked to identify major goals or serious prob- 
lems for a school,) 

3,, Recornmendations from the panel are refined and listed on a second questionnaire 
This questionnaire then asks panel members to rate each item in terms of its 
Importance, need, or chance of success, I ^ 
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4. rtams reeeived as responses on th^ second questionnaire are analyzed and 
^"^ftportid In tarn^ of meanr or iMerjl^^^ This summary of the 

grpUp response as well as the comparison of -each panel member -s responses 
- to the majority of the group is returned with the third questionnaire, 
Mtfflbtrs are asked to revise their ratings. or to give the reason they do not 
wish. to da so and thus remain in the minority* ' 

ip TTiis third questionnaire is analyzed upon its return* Againp majority rat- 
ings are determined for the responses. These majority ratings , as well as ^ 
minority opinion, are mailed or distributed to the members, and they are 
given a final opportunity to revise their ratings. 

The Delphi technique permits focused interaction among people who are dis* 
ptrsed. It provides panel members with infomation on the responses of others 
and allows them time to consider their judgments and to make independent de- 
cisions. While it is a relatiyely inexpensive technique, it does require con- 
siderable time to complete the process. Return rates also tend to decrease with 
each round of questionnaires. Other problems associated with the Delphi are 
lack of stimulation through face-to-face discussions, and misinterpretation by 
panel members of the meaning of staten^nts with no process for clarification. 

Testing ^ . 

Ttiting is a well established rethod of determining training needs. Tests 
can measure skill, knowledge, and attitudes. Tests can require a performance 
rtsponse (demonstrating a particular teaching technique) or a written or oral 
rasponse. Results indicate gaps, if any, in the testee's skill ar knowledge, 
thus suggesting training needs. If a standardized test is used, the data obtained 
are statistically valid and reliable, enabling comparisons over time or from group 
to grQup. However, the use of the test is limited by the content of behaviors or 
knowledge covered by the test. 



Hearings. ^ 

Hearings represent a method of assessing needs that is useful for gaining 
' Information from interested persons outside the school system, such as parents 
of handicapped children. Notification is usually published in the. local news- 
paper, stating the purpose of the meeting and inviting those interested to 
attand. Attendees are given an oppbrtunity to express themselves at the meeting, 
and staff summarize the results for use in the later ranking of inservice train- 
ing needs. 



Task Fo rce or ConiTiittee ' \ 

'—^ — - - - - 5 ^ 

A task force Is a small group of selected personnel, usually two or three, 
who art "assigned a problem to solve. -In analyzing the problem, the task force 
may unearth training needs that must be met before their recommended solution to 
^^he problem can be implemented, their final report should identify these training 
.needs. - •.„ ....' \ ^ : " 
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——An- advisory committee can also identify training needs with considerable 
• accuracy. The people who have a direct interest in the inservice training and 
'who represent various constituencies should be selected for the committee. The 
members of the cormittee assist the training director to analyze the needs of 
the potential trainees. While this should be one of the roles of the planning 
team formed to advise the needs assessment processs another committee may be 
est: .11 shed solely to identify training needs. 



Wor kshops 

The workshop is a technique which brings a group together to develop fur- 
thur skm through actual practtce in a teaching function, such as lesson plan- 
ing or developing lEPs, As the group pursues Its workshop goal, there may emerge 
evidence of individual and group needs for further training. These may be noted 
through observation by the trainer, or the workshop evaluation may provide an 
opportunity for the trainees to Identify nejdi for further training. 

Slip Writing . , ° \ 

Slip writing Is a technique that Is useful at the conclusion of a training 
sassion. Each trainee is given a number of 3 x B wrds and asked to respond to 
a question, such as "I feel I need the following srtiHtional skill or knowledge 
.about this suDject," or ^'I would like the fonow'S!>^ v^'f^itid training," etc. At 
a signal, each person starts writing out responses t sne. response to a slip, A 
time limit is set, usually 5 minutes, and the slips ara rollected. The trainer 
later classifies the slips and analyzes the needs for further training. This 
technique is also a check against the validity of the In? truc1^^cn already given. 
( Johnson t 1967). 



Card Sort 

The card sort is a forced choice procedure for selecting training needs; 
i^Potential training needs are identified, and typed on a batch of 3 x S cards 
(usually no more than 10), These cards are given to the person whose ideas are 
iuught. The person arranges them in order of perceived' personal need and omits 
any that do not reflect his or her needs. If it is desirable to get leads from ' 
savaral people at a time, each is given an identical pack. This technique may 
be particularly useful for rprlori tizing aire identified needs. 



Studying Students 

Studying students is another way to identify the training needs of teachers. 
If students have needs that are not being met, this may be a reflection of their 
teachers! needs for training. There are numerous ways to determine the specific 
ntids of students (Edelfelt et al,, 1972; Hershkowltz, 1974). The methods chosen 
should be designid to focus on the concern that has been idanti fled. 
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' ; ■• \\ . ■ ' . " " Summary ' ' _ 

. Included In. this: chapter Is a discussion of the major steps in the needs assess- 
-mint process; a description of a'variety of strategies that can'be used to collect 
data about inservlce training needs, and' i brief overview of the use of sampling 
;. The steps and activities included in the checklist on page 16 "serve as a guide for' 
- ■ managing the assessment. Often, the step labeled' "Design the Inservice Program" 
• Is not c'onsidered part of , the needs assessment process. It 1s included here, 

■ however, to- highlight the importance of relating'identified needs to the ins'ervlce 
,^ design. Because good practice In needs assessment requires^ using more than on4 
strategy to collect data about training needs,/ a number of strategies are de- 
scribed in sufficient detail for the reader to be able to implement therfi. 

^ The next chapter in this monograph offers examples of needs assessment in ' 
• action. Needs assessment activities of four local inservlce education programs 
are described and good practices of these programs are summarized to assist the 
reader In implementing a successful needs assessment. < 
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Chapter 4 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN PRACTICE 
Sharon Davisi Jesste H. Treadaways Jo Whiter Annatte Shuck, Thiresa E. Laurie 



Four insarvica training progM^^ conductad In local school systims in the United 
states wart ^Ita visited by the Training Needs; Assessment Task Force to gain in- 
formation about good needs assessment practices. Tha sites were selected from 
National Inservlce Network projects known to be using a variety of ne ds assess- 
mint strategies to gather data for planning ^nd designing their inservice pro- 
grams. Interviews were held with project directors, project staff , principals, 
and teachers. to gain different perspectlvej oh needs assessment practices and 
tha Impact of needs assessment on the program's success. Selected programs in- 
cluded the foil owing : 

Ragular Educatioh Inservlce (Malnstreamlng) Program 
Ragron XIX Education Service Center 
P.6. Box 10716 
El Paso* TX 79997 
James TsMancIl Is Project Director 
Jaisee Hi Treadawayt Project Specialist 
Caryl El senman. Demonstration Teacher 

Ragulafr^ Education Inservlce Project 
Rai ds v1 11 e CI ty Schoo 1 s 
920 Johnson St. 
RtldsvlTleiNC '27320 
Jo Whiter Project Director 

ProJaetSERCC Special Educatipn In the Regular Classroom) 
Dapartment of Special Education 
aoa^D Allen H^^^^^ 
Wast Virgil nla^^^U 

Morgantowh^WV 26506 ■ 
Anna tte Shuck f Proje 

Modal Program for Personnel Preparation in Secondary Schools 
Uniyarsr'^. of Pitts 7 7^"" 

727 Lairning Resource Development Center 
393 O'Hara St. 

Pittsburgh; PA 1^^^ ' ; 

Naomi; 21 gmondt Director 
Tharasa E. LauHe 
Loria Buchwach, Coordinator 
Jan Sansone, Coordinator 
pat Franklin, Resource Teacher 
Susan Watiel 5 Resource Teacher 



, .: The needs assessment prQ,cess used; by each of these projects and specific 
needs asstssnrent data collection tecHhiquiS are describad in this chipter. Tht 
' ReguTar Education Inservlce (Mainstfeamlng)^^^^^ mustrates the complete 
needs assessment process . in practice. It is a good, example of how needs assess- 
ment can be a contlnupus process during the cdnd^ the inservlce program. 
The Regular Education Ihservice Project several steps in the needs 
assessment process and shows how an exlsti^ needs assessment iTistrumant was 
adapted to meet local needs. Project SERC (Spedul Education In the Regular . 
Classroom) presents a number of technlq^^ for assessing and reassessing inser- 
; vice training needs, including the Q sort, nominal group technique, and obser- 
. yatlon. The Modal Program for Pers Preparation in Secondary Schools shows 
how a project experimented; with a yariety of needs assessment techniques in 
order to continually revise and improve needs assessment procedures. A group 
prbcess technique deyel oped by this program 1 5 described. 



Regular Education. Inservlce (Mainstreami no) Program^ El Paso, TX 

.nie Region XIX Education, Service Center provides technical assistance to all of 
.the schools It serves to help them meet the heeds of all students. Needs assess- 
ment' Is an ongoing part of all Center projects V The cqncerns which led to the 
deveTopment of -the Regular Education Inservlce -(Main 

lated»to meeting the mandates of Public Law 94-142 and Texas laws regarding ed- 
ucatidn of handicapped children in the least restrlctlve^Kvironment. Based 
upon these mandates, Educatioh Service Center staff ideiitlfled six broad areas 
of concern : . « V 

0 The need to understand the requirements relating to education of handicapped 
j children and develop a positive attitude toward their task,., 

0. The need to be able to differentiate among the various 'handicapping conditions 
according to instructional needs. :j, > 

0 The need to become conversant In formal testing and ,to demonstrate expertise 
in Informal .assessment techniques appllcabTe to handicapped conditions. 

0 The need to assist in Individualized education programs for handicapped * 
learners. 

o The need for the teacher to be an effective teSm rember in planning the 
Instructional program for the handicappid learner in the regular cTassroom. 

0 Thi nead to ivaluate the progress of th^ chnd In the lEP and assist In 
updating the necessary goals. ; / 

;■ ^TheSe needs led to the deveiopment of a: program^tb retrain teachers In In- 
diylduallMd strategies to meet the spec^ needs of the handicapped learner In 
the regular classroom. The project Is designed to train five people (four 
teachars and the principal ) frdm each" of ten school campuses each year for a 3 
year period. These people, when vtrained, are expeGted to provide assistance to 
thtir colleagues arid to conduct a building level workshop before the project 
ytar ends. / 



To- plan and conduct the needs assessment, a project' staff of three people 
,wafi employed. A project advisory council with a representative from each school 

district was formed to assist in planning and programmatic decisions. The ad- 
■'vlsory council was an Important rteans of gaining support for the needs assessment ■ 

and inservlce program. \ • - 

Froject staff designed several ways to identify the needs of the 50 people 
selected to receive training each year. Using tha six major needs identified , 
1n the project prop^osal, a Regular Education Inservlce Training Checklist was 
■ deylsed (see Appendix B). Participants were asked to rate their competency 1n ' 
performihg a number of specific tasks that fell within the six categories. 
Training participants were also asked to respond: to a second questionnaire, the 
Regular Education Concern Based Adoption Model (CBAM), acquired from Hall& 
Rutherford: (1979). This instrument, designed to assess concerns about an innova^n. 
tion, asked respondents to answer 1n terms of their present concerns about the1r# 
role In providing education to handicapped children in. their regular classrooms. 
While these sources of training needs were available Immediately, project staff 
continued to assess needs throughout the. year. As each workshop was conducted, 
its evaluation included two questions about additional training needs related to 
the workshop topics or other topics. In addition, as technical assistance was 
provided to teachers ^individually In their, classrooms, a written record was kept 
of these visits and served to Identify concerns about working with handicapped 
children and needs for training. 

The results of the first questionnaires were tabulated informally to gain 
immediate information for program design. The, responses to the CBAM. were com- 
puterized'., Trainees were informed of their scores on both questionnaires, and 
a graph of their CBAM scores was prepared for them to view. . In deciding what 
needs were priorities, project staff and the advisory council 'considered the 
mandates of the laws, the needs of school programs, and individual teacher 
needs. ; . 

Six workshops were planned around the major needs expressed as the. original 
concerns. Results of the needs assessments were used, in developing. specif 1c 
activities within the workshops. Because the CBAM revealed that the attitudes 
of regular; teachers were more negative than anticipated toward malnstreaming 
handicapped, children, a session covering attitudes was Included, in addition, 
a seventh optional workshop on materials development was, added because of the 
need expressed by many teachers. 

Aftir thi'workshop training^ teachers and principals participating In the ^ 
project ware assisted In their own schools on an individual basis to work with 
handicapped children. Part of this assistance included identifying specific 
educational needs of the handicapped children who were asligned to each teacher* s 
elassrdbiii and helping the teacher to meet individual student needs in concrete^ 
practical ways. Thus, during the practlcum phase of the training, the project 
trainers Identified the training needs of the individual teachers they assisted 
by focusing on the needs of handicapped children* 

As Is evident from the descrlptiont training needs of participants in the 
project were continually being assessed* At the end of the project year ^ all 
participants responded again to 'the original questionnaires. Pretest and post- 
test results were compared and served as^ a major part of the evaluation of how 
well the project met the needs of participants. ' 



• . Intervlsws with teachars -and principals who had completed the training bro- 
^. gram revealed that negative attitiides staff had held about mainstreaming prior 
: W training were generany eliminated. Teachers felt that they were able to 

- work with handicapped children In their classrooms because the training they re- 
ceived was practical.. They had. learned about material s and techniques that 
helpid them work, with specific children. Much of the success of this project 
must be credited to the project staff for assessing training needs accurately 
and designing appropriate training to meit those needs. 

Regular Education Inservlce Project, Reldsvine, NC 

Tht Reldsvine City School System was concerned about inservlce education for 
rflgujar classroom teachers because of the large number of teachers who had 
little preservice education for working with handicapped children. Teachers ^ 
working m the system were expressing needs for inservlce education. and direct 
fl*.5^»'O0'^ support to educate handicapped children appropriately as required • 
by_$tate and federal law. The school system also observed needs for better 
inter-staff relations arid increased parental and comnunlty involvement in the 
education of handicapped children. « 

The leadership team for the project, included the project director, who is 
a general educator on the central administrative staff, and the Special Education' 
Cadrei composed: of seven special educators who were based In the schools partici- 
pating In the project. One of the first issues addressed by the team was the 
Impprtance of obtaining data concerning the specific needs of those who would 
participate in the inservlce education. 

The planning team decided to modify and adapt for local use an existing 
needs assessment Instrument to Identify the individual needs -of each participant 
The instrument, provided by the Division of Exceptional Children, NC Department 

- Of Public Instruction., was developed originally for assessing the attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills' of, members of school based committees (which Included 

, regular educators). The Instrument categories were reordered and the language 
reworked to clarify and reflect the vocabulary in use among regular educators 
In Reldsville. Some Items were deleted and others added to establish a match 
between the Instrument and the procedures followed in the school system In re- 
gard to identifying, referring, assessing, and serving handicapped youngsters . 

Within the first few days of the school year, the assessment instrument was 
.administered 1n each school by. the teacher who was a member of the Special Educa- 
tion Cadre. All members of the Cadre were thoroughly f ami liar with the language 
•of the instrument, knew how to Introduce the instrument, and knew how to respond 
•consistently to questions about the nature and Intent of the Instrument. Teachers 
and administrators were asked to take time to 'conscientiously fill out the 
questionnaire, since their individual responses would dictate their individualized 
inservlce activities. 

Wlthln^to^^ prapared Individual profiles which expressed each 

: person's needs In pi we^ every category of assessment. At each school, a 

membar of tha CadN sat down and went over the profile with each respondent. Re- 
■ spondtnts were asked to study the profiles and^ In light of their percentages of 
ntidt to priori tizi their needs for instrvice, . 



The project directof aggregated .Individual responses and produced i rank- 
ing of neids for each school and for the system. These data were presented to 
the superintendent, director of instruction, director of. exceptional programs, 
and principals, so that there would be a system wide base of support for the 
subsequent programing. effort. ' ; 

, ' . ' ' ' ■ ■ - ' ' 

Individual priorities for inservice education were matched across the 
system and a master schedule of topics for workshops , was drawn up. Nine- sessions 
(eolnciding with the existing released-time inservice program in operation in the 
system) were tentatively planned. Contracts 'were =1et to consultants who could = 
address the- identified topics. Scheduling was not locked 1n for all nine ses- 
sions because the Cadre felt there should be room for adjustment. For example, 
regular educators might wish to pursue an area of education for more than one. 
session or educators, might feel that as the year progressed their needs changed. 
Flexibility enhanced the credibility of the program, although it increased the 
work of the. Cadre. . . • 

The Inservice program provided workshops on 18 separate topics. Most topics 
^wera repeated 1n order to accommodate the large number of requests for each topic 
Several topics were scheduled to continue over a number of sessions in ordfer to 
provide Indepth study. The evaluation Indicated that educators felt the program 
had met their ^ needs. About 82% of the trainees rated the overall success of the 
program as above average. 



' Project SERC (Special Education In ^ the Regular Classroom), Morqantown.WV 

Project SERC was designed to Introduce PubHc Law 94-142 and to provide .Informa- 
tion about working with mildly disabled learners to regular classroom teachers. 
Even though workshop sessions were planned prior to meeting with the teachers^ 
the project staffs through a close association with the public- school s, were 
aware of many of the concerns of regular classroom teachers. Because they were 
unsure of the specific needs of these teachers, severai forms of needs asse&s^ 
men t were designed to provide an initial and ongoing assessment of specific 
training needs 1n order that adjustments could be made 1n the training program. 

^ At the time the first training workshop was held, teachers were asked to 
respond to three instruments designed to help Individual teachers and project 
staff identify areas in which teachers may need training. One instrument was an 
attitude test, designed to assess teacher attitudes about handicapped children 
and afppropriate methods of working with particular handicapped children 1n the 
classroom,; A second instrument was a special education information test which 
measured teachers' knowledge about general special education concepts and laws 
affecting speciaT education. The third Instrument used was an adaptation of 
the Q Sorts which determines how Individuals presently perceive themselves on 
a specific item (real score) and how they would lika to be on that Item (ideal 
score)* The' discrepancies between the real and the ideal scores assist trainers 
to see what people want to change. The training can then be designed or modi-^ 
fled to meet these needs. 

^ ^ In addition to these three instruments used for initial needs assessment, 
project staff have also used the nominal group technique to identify and prior- 
itize training needs. This technique divides participants into small groups to 
identify training needs individually in writing, to list the needs on a chart 
or board for group discussion, and to reach a consensus on priorities- (A 
complete description of this technique Is found in Chapter 3.) - 



, As the traimng program progresses, the trainers assess needs/in other ways 
■ .ont is through parsorral contacts and msetings with teachers and principals that 
. serve to^ Identify prbblem areas that training 'Ttiay be designed to airevTate. 
Another IS through the use by project staff of a contact sheet, which is a 
record of classroom observations of the teachers participating in the Ihservice 
program. The contact sheet shows the date and amount of time a /teacher was 
.Observed working toward the competencies addressed by Project SERC A review 
of the^contact sheets Indicates thosB competencl as that the trainees areem- 
pnaslzing and also rndlcates areas of possible weakness^^i^ the/ SERC training ' 
program. Thetralnlng program can then be adapted to meet these Identified 
concerns.. < . ' ' / 

< V*.^ * '^"'^ °^ ""^s and effectiveness of the^ training, the - 

initial three instruments (attitude test, special tducation/informatlon test,- " 
and the Q Sort) are readmlnl stared to the project parti cipa-nts. The pretest 
and posttest results are compared to show changes In attitudes and knowTedge 
and to^determine If trainees' real perceptions of themselves as measured by 
the Q Sort move, closer to the ideal they would like to achieve. 

Model Program for P ersonnel Preparation In Secondary Schools. Pittsburgh. PA . 

A concern for provl di ng 1 nservl ce trai n1 ng for secondary ediicati on personnel 1 n 
the Pittsburgh Public. Schools led to the development of the Model Program for 
Personnel Preparation in Secondary Schools. In one component of the Model Pro- 
grara, Inservice education is provided for all secondary special education teach- - 
ers in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. A series of i^forkshops is offered through- 
out the, school year.' The needs assessment- techniques used for identifying 
workshop topics have evolved .during the first two /years of the project In 1978 
questionnaires were use,d at the start of the project to determine the needs to 
be^addressed by the workshops. However, the project staff felt that from using 
^ this technique alone, they did not have adequateMnformation. For the 1979-1980 
school year, an Informal social event was held to discuss training needs These ' 
needsv combined with needs noted by superVlsPrs' and project staff, were used as 
a basis for planning fall workshops the second' year. In the spring of 1980, pro- 
ject staff refined thelK needs assessment procedure once again. The first work- 
shop held In the spring served as a planning/session for future workshops. A 
group process t,echn1 que similar, to brainstorming was developed to Identify and 
pribritize needs. (See Appendix C for a description of this technique.) 

Another component, of this Inservice program was designed to train a group 
of special education resource teachers to^ serve as trainers of regular education 
teachers within each high school . The resource teachers were trained to identify 
the needs of the -teachers in their building and to provide training and individu- 
an led assistance as needed. / 

At the beginning of the school y^ear the project staff assisted the resource 
teachers with ithe development of a questionnaire which was administered to 
teachers to Identify training topics. The questionnaire served as a vehicle for 
the resource teachers to Initiate a/personard1scuss1on with teachers to deter- 
.mine their Interest In the particular workshop training topics . Based on the 
questionnaires and foil owup Interviews, the resource teachers then planned 
several workshops, for teachers in the particular school. 
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• wav* S Jh! «l throughout tha school year in a variety of 

?^«?;»> Vi y^fi-^H 9l workshop, the evaluation procedure provided an oppor- 
■ tunity to solicit, ideas for future workshops. = This was followed by the resource 

hIr'nXdf "ISlvLn"- tf^cher personallyrto see if the worSp^had met his or 
herneeds. The resource teacher, who was located in the building, noted prob- 

^^e also'S'tf flnJ°r j" of department chairpersons 

were also used^to J dent! fy training needs. In addition, project staff, who 
vlji ted many of the schools,, were able to help resource teachers clarify work- 
!E?L H^Ik? — ^2*1?* resource teachers met periodically as a group to - 
share problems and discuss training needs of regular classroom teachers. 

Program;which'emerged was fie on the needs of 

teachers n each building. The workshops addressed topics concerned with 
aSd matilH^f^"fJ®hf°I!?' ""I!'"! behayior problems, using and. modifying; media 
?!nHSlf I®^' - ■ - handicapped students in the regular classroom-, and riferring 
hv hI?nfn?inE"I*I f^S'^-f • The resource teachers followed up the workshop 

teachers apply . the information from the session to -their 



Seneral Obsfervatlons Based on Projects' Experiehces 



-JfiLS Ih ! of^r^s yisiting these four inservlce programs, much has been ob- 
served that wi'll assist others in planning effective needs assessment. Project 
directors, school administrators, and teachers who participated in the needs 
assessment were^all .very helpful in identifying practices worthy of replication. 

/They also shared experiences that will assist others to avoid potential problem 

. The Pittsburgh program is an interesting example of how the project staff 

7 "*^f experimented with various needs assessment techniques and have continously 
revised and improved their needs assessment procedures. From their experience 
they have discovered that when teachers did not feel that their responses to ' 
surveys^ would influence the training being offered, they provided very little ■ 
. information about their needs. Once teachers discovered, however, that the 

' *''a;"ers^actuany listened to their concerns and planned workshops to meet their 
were much more cooperative in providing information about needs * 
Flexibility in operatirig the program was also found to be Important. This means 

. Ilstemng to, teachers, respecting their, views, and making changes in the train-' 
ing program to meet their expressed needs. 

Project staff' In Reidsvine, North Carolina report that while teachers did 
respond conscientious ly to the needs assessment instrument, they did not reallv 
expect to have training sessions developed that would address their assessed 
. needs. ^ This resulted in most participants being pleasantly surprised, but a 
few felt they had been trapped through their own action. They felt that their 
honest answers to the needs assessment questionnaire had resulted in their beinq 
assigned to topics that they were not interested in learning more about How- 
ever, most participants "lelt that they had benefited frbm being able to deter- 
mine their own needs and appreciated knowing that their perceptions were con- 
sidered Important. 
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; ■ . . disseminating needs assessment findings to the training 

. recipients,, as wel 1, as to others who have an interest in the training pro- , 
gram, was stressed by the Reidsyine staff. This has been hilpful in bundlna 
support for the. released time inservice training program . ^ 



v^jIn-Morgantown, West Virgin staff chose to develop several 

Of the needs assessment Instruments that were used in order to have valid mfea - 
■suras of the broad concerns that the project was designed to address. They 
alio adapted or modified aval lab to fit their pro- 

Jict.s^needs. They pointed out that persons with expert1se-1n-develop1ng knd ■ 
modifying instruments should be available to ensura that the Instruments are 
carefully designed to be valid nfiasuring de ■ j ^ 

_ Project SERC staff s tress the Importance of IrivoTving training pffr.t id pants 
In the needs assessment and believe that needs assessment should be a continuous 
process. Flexibility and; willingness, to modify the prbgram as needs indicate 
ait crucial to a successful inservlce training prpgram. , ' : 'j 



JnteodJWS^wiJthljteach^ nci pal s who -parti ei pated l n the 1 nserv i ce 



program in Texas revealed the Importance of meeting the specific needs- of 
teachers for working With particular handicapped children In their classrooms. 
They felt prepared for their individual teaching situations because the train- 
ing met specific as well as genera T needs. The project staff were able to accom- 
pllsh this .by gathering data about needs' from several different sour,ceSj In- 
cluding- the children with whom these teachers were working in their /classrooms. 



. Summary of Good Pr actic es in Needs Assessment / 

;As a result of observing, needs assessment In action, the Task Force has Identi- 
fied a number of good practices. These are sumrariied as follows: 

i" Needs assessment should be an ongoing process . As trainees , become more 
knowledgeable about the topic, their awareness of their needs changes'. 
Most of these training programs continually reassessed part'iclpants ' needs. 



2. v Contlnual reassessment of needs requires flexibility in program design' .- If 
emerging needs are identified during the implementation of the training, the 
program should be able to adapt to meet these needs. / ; 

' : ' .'^ ■ ' ^ ■ - - [ ^ • % . - ■ 

There must be a visible relationship between the needs assessment and the 
program delivery . Conducting a needs- assessment leads people to expect th^ 
training will be developed to meet those jrieedsi , /' 

4. Trainee s' own perceptions about their needs must be viewed as important .' 'par. 
t1 CI pants should be -Involved in planning the needs assessment, prioritizing 
needs, and program decision making. ■ / I 

5. Needs assessment Information should bg gathered frpm more than one sguree^' 
. using 'different needs jssessment data coTlectlQn teehhiqugs . This resuDts 

• In a more^omprehensl ve 1 dentif 1 cati on of needs than can be accomplished' 
■; using a single source of data or a single technique. ' 



erJc 



. 6 • :> Valid and reliable data coll ecti on techniques must be used . Trai nees wi 11 
• . be more willing to accept the results of the needs assessment 1 f they per- 
^ . ctlve that the assessment strategies used are valid and /reliable methods of 
' ^ gathering data. - . / 

. ■ 7, Needs aiss essment technlQues should be used that identify Individual as well 
as group needs. \ Teacfrirs tend to be. more enthusiastic, about training that 
assists them with their specific needs for working with children In their- . ' 
classrooms. ' ■/■ ■■ 7" ■ . ■ 

fi- Information gathered about training needs should be disseminated to those 
. people who participated in the needs assessment and to other audiences who 

' may have an interest in it (e.g.. the community and /school board membersT V 

. This helps to establish credibility for the, InservTce program which is^^ 
developed. . - / / 0. 

* \ - ,■ ■ / . . ■ 'r . ■ : 

\, The above good practices are based oh the assumption that' the primary pur- 
pose-of- conducM ng a-needs assessment Is to gather i nformation -f or- devel oping 
an effective Inservice educati^on program. While there are a number of other pur- 
poses of needs assessment iHfi educati on s these program descriptions demonstrate ' 
how needs assessment is being conducted and us^d by Inservlce planners and pro- 
viders at the local education agency level. 
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. , Chapter 5 

CRITICAL ISSUES AND PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 
" ; Philip H. Mann , ' 



Mieds wssessnient can be defined as a ppocess by which a perceived and/or real ' 
; ""f re^PPndiJ^ the performance of the individual In the 

^;Wf"ljy^eawt f One Of the problems associated with needs assess- 

; m^nt_1j,d fferentiati^ perceived and real needs. There Is often a 

fnvJ^H -?1 •° - -^^^'^ ^ concepts. Indeed, they are often in 

juxtippsi uion a 

frf^^^^ particularly 
" potential for impact on handicapped 

! * teacher may Indicate a need for training in 

'.te ■ J? (perceived need) when what he or 

■ - rJlIf S information and strategies regarding classroom manage- 
3Si^iI!? 5"2-^^^^ the need by regular classroom teachers for 

information designed to aid them to 1 to students In keep- 

ing with the ileast restrictive enyironment imperative^ In response to this 
need,, groups of^teachers have been convened who then proceed to ventilate their 

^ T««*Jngf about the need for mainstreaming. While the ventialtion' of feelings 
inay be important and may address certain emotional needs, this kind of activity 
iray /not satisft^ the real heeds that will, enable the teachers to solve problems 

;.Thjy may^rieed^to^develp good coping behaviors as well as identify instructional 
alternatives that oan be- used for students with special ne 

u -^^^ ^^"^ ""St part a problem solving process. It 

Should be more than just a process by which we attempt to solve problems It 
IS also a problem emerging process. In reality, however, most individuals re- 
-^|.to^respond. to^,^^^ It is safer to "hang back" and drag your 

Problem g becomes so critical and the need is so great 

tha|w wiT help from any-saurce . The implementation phase 

of Public Law ;94-142 is a good example of this phenomenon. It seems that the 
.soiying|ofiprpblems in -schools today as related to needs is. for the most part ' 
Sr^^^atfi^ on^ex^^^ Itself (i.e.. teachers are assigned stu- 

' ^^^^W^T'''^^'^ «i^st, then they learn hdw to deal with the problems) 
V AnticTRat|pn of^needs.^^^ on an .analys^s of the natural consequences of events 
and^behayipr,, should prevent most o goes along with trying 

^^^^ipW^^ behavior without adequate preparation. Good needs assess- 
ment shoul/d pinpoint specific deficiencies or problem areas, help identify re- 
sources, ^nd provide direction to the planning process. 

,yV-::l- Collaborative Planning . : 

' J^llniPprtant issue In needr a Is the area of collaborative planning 

While planning IS often': viewed as a problem area in terms of time, resources ' ' 

personnel , It neverth the process by which validated problems 

can be prioritized according to the perceptions of their Importance by the indi- 
•viduals: involved.- Elanning should haye^ the broad based Involvement of adiriinls- 
j;^rators, teachers, and community members for maximum effectiveness. Good planning 



_ provides a mians for delineating procedures as well as all owing for the deve 1 dp- 
men t of a systematic and substantive structure for monitoring needs assessment 
actiyUits. It IS important to establish conmunl cation at the beginning and plan 
for Its continuation throughout the process as well as to achieve a commitment 
from the group m terms of their own responslbnitles and products. 

Both the Institutions of higher education and local school districts approach 
planning activities in a variety of ways. Some planning activities are initlatad 
on the basis of the development of goals and objectives. Others deal wfth planning 
activities as a response to crises or critical situations. Still others use 
planning as a means of mandating needs assessment as part of the criteria for 
selection and approval of program eletents.= School systems have to be chary of 
needs -assessment models that are too complex and difficult to implement. Many 
individuals are disappointed because of over-expectation of what these models - 
^^;:°^fy^^U^r'oducts of such efforts are often superfluous to the desired goals, 
while the processes-involved. are often too expensive, too time consuming, or both 
p be practical. A caveat to those who are responsible for needs assessment Is 
to be careful about what you promise to deliver. 

Planning through multiple Input sometimes presents hurdles to be overcome 
inere is usually someone who expresses concern about , the amount of time that such 
a process will take, the efficiency of the procedures, how to deal with power - 
Brokers with vested interests, as well as the overall value of the product. It 
IS axiomatic that this Is where leadership is Important. Individuals trained In 
group process procedures should be Involved as chairpersons of needs assessment 
committees. Having trained individuals assume leadership roles could maximize 
the benefits to be obtained from the collaborative planning process. 

Another Issue Is the identification of the power brokers (i.e., the indlvi-* 
duals we have to deal with in terms of achieving desired goals in needs assess- ■ 
ment),. Gaining support and assuaging fears are important problem areas to be / 
dealt with as we develop the content and procedures Involved In needs assessment. 
The following constituent groups need to be considered. 

Admi n 1 s tr a to rs . • I 

Administrative personnel have traditionally been called upon to plan inservlce 
training. It has been assumed that they have Identified the competency needs of 
the teachers 'In their determinations. In a study of attitudes toward malnstream- 
Ing, Mandell and Strain (1978) found that the attitudes of 50 principals about 
the needs of teachers were not related to the attitudes of randomly selected 
teachers In their schools In regard to the teachers' own perceived needs. Further 
risearch appears warranted concerning methods by which convergence can be accom- 
plished In teachers' and administrators' Judgments of need. Too often, adminis- 
trators at the school building level have become accustomed to perceiving "need" 
In relation 'to emergencies or Immediate demands from pressure groups, without 
determinlrig the relationship of the part (the particular need) to the 
(the overall need) in terms of total school benefit. 



Irp^the lofeal setting, it is usually the principal who is ultimately charged 
with, th'i risponsibility for justifying needs, and coordinating naids assessment 
• pifoceduras, whither they are conaboratively developed or whether they are de- 
prived from prissures applied by speci a interest groups. A certain amount of 
r Indepsndent administr^ator assassment is necessary in order to substantiate needs 
is well as requests for training activities and/or funds. 



Cgnwiynity / ' ' ' / " / 

The public schools are experiencing a serious threat to the financial 
support of their pro^grams and staffing. Parents and conmunity members who pay 
taxes are generally not informad of existing training needs. Their lack of 
knowledge in this area sometimes creates a conflict betveen their pridrities 
and those of the school district in terr^ of school goals and emphases. 

Community backing for inservlce training is Important from a financial 
iuppdrt perspective, as well as for supporting the implementation of any pro- 
gramnatic changes that will -be an effect of the training itself. Community 
members should be involved in the identification of school priorities in areas 
dealing with training, rnvolvement of conmunity 1n planning for staff develop- 
ment can result in the following outcomes: 

1* Communications among the different arenas of the school and cofmnunity can 
bt Improved. - 

2*' The level of awareness of the community concerning new programs can be ex- 
tended, particularly In areas related to concerns about concomitant train* 
Ing needs, , 

3* The community members will feel that they have had input and opportunities 
to offer suggestions for direction to local boards of education/ 

4* The interest leveV of cgmnunitS^ members may^be increased^ /encouraging them 
^ to be more support we for future training activities. 

Confmunity ^members should be involved early In the problem identification 
stage of planning. Community awareness of program and procedures can be accom- 
plished in different ways . Meetings can be called which bring community members 
and educators together. The composition of the groups can include good repre- 
sentation of parents and community mimbers. Information can be exchanged through 
.forums as well as through formal presentations. Programs shouia be fully ex- 
plained and community members should have the opportunity to react to proposed 
training concerns and be. able to ask questions. Although members of the commu^ ' 
nity may not agree with educators as to priority areas of draining, the impor- 
tant thing is to. allow for the discussion of divergent views. 

Teachers 

The mainstreamlng of students with special needs Into regular classrooms 
has l0d to considiration. of j the skills and competencies needed by teachers to 
effectlvsly teach these students. It has become apparent that comprehensive 



IS!? ..??? ™ needed so that appropriate inservlce training can be developed 

• !t?i; M ^l?^''^® *^''°"9^ w^i^^' educators can learn these additional 

• iV ll ^ * l^^^^' specific content of graining sessions or activities 
2 5 ?SId?^® ah important issue. Nation^ (Monaco & Chlappatta, 1978': 
Rude. 1978) and,statewidi (Redden I. Blackhurst, 1978) investigations of topics 
Ratlngrof Jriorltief training , have resulted in lists of topics and overall 

14L been stated^that effective and successful training programs are mor» 

likely to result when training is directed toward the specific needs of the 
d!!h1"' 7Q7n'^^T5"B *i^^^ (Hentschel, 1977; King, Hayes, & Newman, 1977; 

Kuae, ly/aj. if the teachers involved In fnservice training, for example, do 
not themselves feel a need or desire to change, the content of the sessions will ■ 
not be assimilated. Discussions of the "politics" of this situation have been 
, presented by Pine and Boy (1975); Mann (1978); Lewis (1978); a^d Dyer (1978). 

Planning with those who will be directly responsible for the education of ' 
^juj!"!" IS of primary importance. Teachers should ^lay a role is- arbiters 
Within the planning process of their own education. Needs assessment should 
be nonthreatemng and of the kind that is deemed worthwhile and relevant to 
the- teacher s role in the school. Educators as a group are beginning to accept 
more responsibility for their own self Improvement, The Rand study in 1978 
Indicated ^that regardless of how Innovative a program is, unless the Individuals 
involved in the program are also part of^ the decision making process, 1 e 
needs assessment, minimal benefits will be accrued in terms of Implementlnq the 
new practices learned (Berman & McLaughlin, 1978). 

_ Needs assessment that will, ultimately result in the kind of training that 
win affect participants' learning on a career long basis appears to be more- ; 
favorably received than fragmented requests that are designed to address a 
■narrow and Immediate area of concern. Another important consideration in 
planning' for needs apsessment with teachers is to be aware of the demands that 
are already being made on their time. Needs assessment Is a sensitive area 
and teachers who are constrained by time factors may not be as cooperative on 
some occasions as they could be on others that are more convenient. . 

" -rt ' ■ • . ■ " . 

Credlbnity „ 

One of the persistent problems to be resolved is the whole question of who does 
the needs assessment. Wherever needs assessment is conducted exclusively as an 
Inside" or internal process, individuals will be accused of losing impartiaTity 
This may or may not be true. It is debatable as to whether needs assessment ' 
conducted from the outside by external consultants can be said to be any more 
free from Impartial judgment. Consultants have their own biases -and sometimes 
lose their impartiality becausethey get caught up in the emotions, goals, and 
motives of .those who retain them or who are In authority. By the same'token. 
It Is difficult to state categorl easily that using outside consultants for needs 
assessment will sacrifice relevance and usefulness. Outside consultants who 
have developed effective, time-tested, and validated instruments and techniques 
for doing needs assessment,: may provide more relevant and useful data than the 
local director of research and evaluation who has neither the time nor the in- 
clinatiqn to get involved in pTanninj ind implementing a comprehensive needs 
■assessment program. . * 

<N' • - ■ ' . ' \ 

: Jilt , ■ • ■ , ^ ■ ' „ ■ - , ■ 
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. ! conducted needs assessment has been said to be more expensive. 

This depends on how we define the term expensive . Mediocre Internal needs 
assessment that results in needless expenditure of funds, may be more expensive 
in the final analysis than one "that is Implemented through good external con- 
sultative direction. One must beware of unsupportable perceptions and guided 
by acareful analysis of resources^ and successful procedures in determining the 
best way to proceed. The key factor lies in tHe^'planning process where demo- 

' C''*Jic principles, and good judgment prevail as opposed to unilateral decision . 
.making. It is mainly a matter of matching the n eeds a ssessment with the prob- ■ 

-lem that-neids to be-addresseidr"AlT pcTteritial contributors ( internal and ex- 
ternal) should have an 'opportunity to present their case (within budgetary 
constraints) on a competitive basis in keeping with the parameters of specified 
criteria. Selection of a design should be based on a consensus of perceived 
value and Its potential for responding to the problem. The problem solving 
process should not be hurried by crisis situations or proposal deadlines. 
Sometimes a period of incubation is necessary before final decisions are made. 

• ^ . Program Justification 

Agencies that 'distribute funds invariably require an explanation of need. If 
funds are going to be requested for training teachers, it would appear that the 
system requesting the funds should justify the need through some kind of needs 
•assessment of the population to be served. It is not unreasonable to expect 
individuals to explain the rationale behind stated objectives, the rationale 
for the training component should be based on some form of needs assessment. 

One of the more pervasive problems seems' to be to try to get individuals 
who prepare proposals to do the needs assessment prior to formal submission to 
the funding agency. Often funds arp requested by individuals who indicate that - 
.they are going to spend the first period of the project trying to find out what 
It is that teachers , need in terms of training. A case 1n point is the request 
for fynds for training. regular teachers in the various aspects of P.L. 94-142 
and then spending the firit three months of funding trying" to find out what these 
teachers already know about P.I,. 94-142 as well as what, they need to know. Some- 
how, the ways in which the results of needs assessment are to be iutilized gets 
lost in the rhe^toric of p1rocedures.° Precise statements of linkage should be ' 
made about how "^Re needs assessment will eventually lead to Improvement In the 
recipients,, the school, the'system. And 4n the final analysis the children who 
win receive Improved services that will t^eflect the type of training given 
their instructors. ' 



Conclusions 



Needs assessment is probably one of the most critical steps needed for making 
the kinds of decisions that will ultimately affect the goals and objectives 
that are' to be achieved. The guideword in the entire process is trust. Trust 
must evolve within the procedures that are instituted. It has to be a permeating 
condition of needs assessment, so that concerns over time, perceived value, re- 
sources, and how needs assessment Information will be used will not be viewed 
out of proportion. Educators for the mqst part recognize the need for renewal. 
,A .pficsQnaL1=ze,d approach to. needs assessments is a way of establishing trust and 
soliciting Input relatinj to individual goals. This "approach may be" slower but 
It may" result In more appropriate decisions being made about the kind of tralrting 
which will directly benefit the participants as well as the students in the schools. 

■ ■ t' ' . 47.;' Be ■ 
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Chapter 6 

BENEFITS OF EFFECTIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Martha Walker 



^Though inservfca education' may Have suffered from poorly conceived or non- 
existent needs assessment, It remains a potential vehicle of comnunlcation and 
vislbnity within the educational world. George Kuh. in Chapter 2 of this mono 
gi-aph, has described needs assessment as an art rapidly evolving to become an 
effective education tool. The more knowledgeable we become In the application 
of a needs assessment process within specific eaucational settings, the more 
aware we become of how much more there is to learn about its use In different 
settings. Chapters 3 and 4 reflect the development ofn our knowledge about 
needs assessment and describe the steps toward making it a craft. This mono- 
graph has dealt with a specific educatiohaT setting: Inservlce education. By 
understanding the range of possible training needs of teachers of handicapped 
children within regular classrooms, the relevance and use of Inservlce. educa- 
tion Is Increased. This Increased capacity to identify need can be generalized 
to any inservlce area. This craft can affect the education of all children, 
though It was. evolved through the acute need of regular teachers of handicapped 
children. ■ 

Bronfenbrannar (1977, 1979) has long bean the proponant of considering the 
thvironrents within which .problenis are nested. He Has deicribed the ecology of 
research that attends to multiple causes of problem situations and calls for 
inalysls at each environniental level, A benefit of effective heeds assessment 
for inservlce education is the clarification of the environments in which the 
tiacher and the student with a disability operate and the necessity for deter- 
mining need at every environmental level, ^ This understanding prevents us from 
making curative claims for inservlce education as the answer to integration of 
handicapped children In pur society. This probe into understanding the eduea- 
tlonal needs of teachers points the way for additional efforts in other educa- 
tional settings. , ^ . : 

^ What are these settings or environments? Bronfenbrenner has described 
thret levels of analysis for understanding human behaviorr the micro-system 
(a small unit of IndividflalSs a setting where probTem behavior occurs) T the 
axo-system (all influences outside^ the micro-system that affec^t that setting 
by providing or limiting the supply of goods and services); and the macro- 
system (the. beliefs and values of the culture out of which the exo-system and 
micro-system grow)* 

Beliky (1980) has added a further unit of analysis 'for consideration: the 
ontogCTy^ of individuals within the micro-system* The teacher is a product of 
thi past, including exposure to handicapped children, familial attitudes toward 
disabllltyi and knowledge of handtcappingcondit^ The student is also be- 
having in learned patterns, perhaps evoking abuse or neglect by portraying a 
"sick role" or^reaping secondary gains from being ''different^" ^The-interaction 
of the two principals, teacher and student, and their unique histories is surely 
a source of variance In the educational experience, Inservlce education would^ 
have to be based on historical determinants and their effect on teacher and 
learner needs to acknowledge the importance of this individual level of analysis 



This monograph has concerned itself wholly with the micro-system, the 
setting (classroom) in which dysfunctional or discrepant behavior occurs. The 
intervention of inservlce education has been stressed as a valuable avenue for 
developing teacher knowledge and skills for inclusion of handicapped children 
in the regular classroom. The art of needs assessment in this setting seems 
to. approach a craft. Process, str ategie s, and instruments hav e been developed 
for use with^7T=a'cceptable pred1cti oh of effectiveness. Lest we become overly 
optimistic in gauging the, impact of^this intervention, the systems within which- 
the classroom exists should be described. " 



FIGURE 1 



ECOLOGY OF THE CLASSROOM 



"v t; ai wuBtiuiij nil UT tnese rorces arrect tne 

. i«i,e* a^^^sf'^vices available- to the classroom teacher 1n an effort to provide the 
Heast restrictiv^envTMnrent^^f^^^^^^ 
tooTs=DT^ii|ids assessment can.be developeti td Improve this, support system? 
Linkage between the micro-system and exo-system I5 often tenuous, possibly be- 

ffjf«n?h? ^fen explicated and. articulation of responsibll ity and/or re- 

lationship is, thereforei Impossible.'. 

^if^-system and the exo-system are embedded within the macro- 
MtJ Jih^Sfn^f '?h°V"^^f^^^?^^®^' '"^ ^^l"^" underlying classroom and commu- 

Law gf ^4^s^H'>«I5M•^°Pf^ ^^^^^^ t" pubiic 

h!?,-!t ? -5 ^^^"''-^3?!*-^®^®9^*^®-^iO" Is contradicted by informal societal 
Ind vfdM^u ^^^^^i^ectural, societal, and employment barriers. Handicapped 

IcmH ?n Lnr^Hnf^f T^f though the legislature has entitled them 
Hnff ^- living, and employment. What societal need 

does this discrepancy reflect? The.art of needs assessment has the macrb- 
system as a new frontier. ~ ' 

« w?u°i?^*^-5® study-^of this monograph, you- have investigated needs assessment 
tmI wjj^^fo.fervene deliberately in the skill development of classroom .teachers. 
IJifn • 1 complexity of the problem of mainstreaming as viewed 

ecologically IS offered to suggest where your Intervention occurs in the larqer 
perspective of chahge. Societal values are not changed quickly, and the exo-svstem 

fPn'^'T^ !!"'*,^' '^^P* ^" ""^'"d b^iginning needs assessor is no? tfbe 

frustrated. The benefit of establishing. such a beachhead in the micro-system' fs 

haL fi^r -^2* ^"^ process of needs assessment can 

nave at alT levelr of analysis. A change at the micro-system level will affect 
the exo-system and. the macro-system eventually,. There is much yet to 'be known 
about commum ty .and ^societal need, but the. effort to further develop the tool of ■ 
needs assessment. for application beyond the micro-system 1s-justif1ed by antici- 
pated^benefits. This monograph has described current best practices as a. first 
5tep toward wider applications. Increasid local capacity to conduct needs 
assessment for inservice education programs improves our chances of solv^nq the 
problem of mainstreaming, all those that will follow in the future ' 
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GUIDELINES AND CRITERIA FOR 
CONSTRUCTING QUESTIONNAIRES' 



A, Title should ' * 

1. Reflect the content of tha Instrunient. * 

2. Be concise, . ' • 
3* Be written In language easily understood by the respondents. 

Introductory statement should 

1* Include a brief sunmary of the Instrument's purpose, . , 

.2. Include an appropriate staterrent concerning the respondents' confi- 
dentiality. 

3. Include a motivator for the respondent, 

4^ Use language which Is appropriate to the level of the respondents. 
C, Directions should 

1* Be complete p unamblguouSf and concise* 

Be at a language level appropriate to the respondints. 

3V ,Tell^ the t*espondent how to dispose of the Instrurrent once (s)he has 
.Cjpmpleted It. 

4* Specify how aceompanying answer sheets should be filled out. 

5* Instruct the respondent how to. deal with items which are not applicabTe. 

6* Specify the apprdximate amount of time required to complete the Instrument 

D* Demographic section shouldv ^ . 

1, Be limited to only those variables that will be used to answer specific 
questions, 

2, ' Portray the relationship of the respondent to the object of measurement, 
3» ;Make certain Items optional, / ;^ 

^ 4, Use language appropriate to the language level of the respondents. 

Writing Items - 

1. Rating scaile. v . 

a. the stem of rating scale items .shottld be written unldlmenslorially, 
^b. The response sets to rating scales'^should be written unidlmensionaTly. 
c. The response set of a rating scale should be logically tied to the ' 
stem. : . 

The level of specificity of the stem Item should be specific to the 
user's needs. ^ 
i. The rating scale Item should be used only when no more. direct method 
^ / Is available, 

. f. Directions for hpw to use any specific type of ranting scale should 
be included^ along with appropriate examples. 
The language used In rating scale stems and responses should be 
appropriate to the level of the respondent, 
h. The type of rating scale format selected should be easily understood 
; by all of. the respondents,/ / 



1. Rating scale Items should be written so as not to elicit biased 

responses. * 
j. The response sets for rating scale s^oujd a_l^l_be writ ten in the same 
~~r— — dtrectl^n^^^^^^ - " " 

"k. Avoid using global terms in response sets. ' - 

1. Rating scales should include from three to seven categories, 
m. Allow for a "not applicable" response when appropriate, 
n. .Analyzing the results of rating seal §2, . 

2. Qualitative selection items, , ' 

a. The stem and,raspdnses ^should be stated clearly and unambiguously,. 

b. The language should be appropriate to the respondents.. ^ 

c. The stem should be stated unidimenslonally, 

d. The response set should be exhaustive. ^ . 

e. The response categories should be mutually exclusive, 
f* Directions should be supplied for difficult items, 

3* Supply items, jf 

a. In writing fill-in-supply type itemSt appropriate units should be 
specified wherever possible, , , 

b. Sufficient space for responses should be provided, 

F* Structure and Format 

1* Items should be grouped according to item types or similarity of content. 
2* Group items within sections according to ease w.lth which they can be 
answered • . , 

3. Length of the instrument should be related to respondents and purpose. 
4* The instrument should be clearly reproduced. 



Source: Adapted from Covert, R- Guidelines ^and criteria for constructing ' 
' questionnaires, Charlottesville: University of Virginias Evaluation .Train- 
ing Consortium, 1977, (Unpublished paper,) 
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Regular Education inservlce Training Checklist,. 
Region XIX Education Service Center 
El Paso, Texas 
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REGULAR EDUCATION INSERVICE- TRAINING CHECKLIST 



NAME. 



SCHOOL 



POSITION 



Rata on a scale of 1 to 5: 1 ^ least competent 5 - hig 



stent Circle response. 



I, CAN YOU: 



A* Provide infornHtlon about the "Education for All ' 
^ Handicapped Children Act" 

B. Dlscusfe the (Texas) State Plan 

C. Demonstrate knowledge of the local plan relating to 
' education of handicapped children 



II, CAN YOU: 



Define and relate knowledge of the following handicaps: 
A. Auditory Impaired 

Speech Handicapped ' 
C* Ernotionally Disturbed 

D. Language/Learning Djsabnities 

E. M11d/Moderate Mentally Retarded 

F. Orthopedicall^ Handicapped 

G. Visually Handicapped 



in, CAN YOU: 



A, Utiliie knowladge of formal standardized tests and 
Interpret information from these tests ' 

B, Read the results of these tests 

C, Select assessment techniques to be used with various 
handicapping conditions 



IV, CAN YOU: 



A, Deflni an I,E*P. (Indlvlduallzeci Education Program) 

Explain what an I*E.P* must contain according to law 
C, State long term goals 1n terms of learner behavior 
D* State short term objectives jri tev^ms of learner behavior 
E, Plan and implerant an I.E.P. for a handicapped learner 
in a regular classroom ^ 

CAN YOU: 

A* Name personnel in your school system with whom^you can 

work as a team for the handicapped in your room 
B* Individualize Instruction to meet the needs of the ^ 

handicapped student in the regular classroom 
^C, Locatet selects and prepare instructional resources for 
. the handicapped , 



VI, CAN YOU: 



A, Evaluate the progress of the handicapped learner 

B. Demonstrate skill in updating necessary goals to meet 
the needs of the learner 
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Appandix C 

Ntids Assessment Meeting 
(A Group Process Technique) 

PittsBurgh Model Progr^ni for 
Personnel Preparation In Secondary Schools 

Pittsburghp Pennsylvania 
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2.. Ltadar asks participants to decide on first topic to.be coverid at 
next meeting 



r. Vote - majority rule , 
Consensus among all " 
c. Other ' / 

3, Dttlsions can be facilitated by leader— (s)he can point out the 
way different topics may be linked together or sequenced so that 
partlcipanti can have many of topics addressed/needs mt 

IV. Assigning Responsibilities ^ . 

A/ For topic ' , 

1, Leader asks participants how topic selected might be addrMfed 

Leader solicits suggestions from participants 
b* Leader offers suggestions to participants 

2, Leader can list all suggestipns who , how,' when, where 

. 3, Decision making procedure described abo\/e can be utilized here 

4* Leader summarizes/clarifies decision for participant 

(thls^ can be also shared in follow up memo to pan:t1cipants) 

For next meeting V i 

1* Leader clarifies when , where next meeting will be heli 
2. Leader makes arrangements for room with supervisor i. 
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